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Pictured here on a hiking trip with friends, senior Austin 
Rottier tragically took his life Wednesday, March 29. 
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Hopkins mourns student suicide | 


By SAL GENTILE 


The Johns | Loy kins News-Letter 


In the e-mail, Boswell urged students 
to be conscious of each another’s emo- 
tional needs and to come together as a 


report, which was still pending by the 
time this issue of the News-Letter went 
to press. 

Steven Ossmus, the University’s lieu- 
tenant for investigations, confirmed that 
Campus Security responded to the scene 
of the incident after having first been no- 
tified of Rottier’s death by Baltimore City 
police and that, because the incident oc- 
curred off campus, “it’s [currently] a Bal- 
timore City police case.” 

“Our primary purpose,” Ossmus ex- 
plained, “is to support the Hopkins com- 
munity and [Rottier’s] family.” 

Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell 
first made public the news of Rottier’s 
passing in a University-wide e-mail last 
Thursday. 


Austin Rottier was found 
dead in his off-campus apartment after 
taking his own life, according to Uni- 
versity officials and the Baltimore City 
Police Department, who were first to ar- 
rive on the scene on Wednesday, March 
29. 

The Baltimore City medical examin- 
er’s office confirmed that the death had 
been ruled a suicide and that the physi- 
cal cause of death was determined to be 
an “internal gunshot wound.” Further 
information will be withheld, accord- 
ing to officials in the medical examiner’s 
office, until the release of the autopsy 


Senior 
tragic student death. 

“The loss of any of our students di- 
minishes us all,” she said, “So sudden 


— yet fragile — life is.” 

“We must also be open to those who 
need to talk, who need to express their 
feelings and concerns,” Boswell added. 

Rottier’s friends remembered himas a 
selfless, intelligent, hardworking person 
with limitless potential — some one his 
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University 
considers 34th 
Street closure 


As discussions begin, neighbors | | 


object, cite lack of parking 


By RAVI GUPTA 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The University has begun serious- 
ly considering the permanent closure 
of 34th Street between St. Paul and N. 
Charles Streets to create a pedestrian- 





oriented plaza. 
The proposed closure was first 


introduced by Dean of Undergradu- | 


ate Education and Vice Provost Paula 
Burger to be completed in conjunction 
with the Charles Street Reconstruc- 
tion Project, which was initiated by 
Baltimore City in 1999. Though only 
in the early stages of discussion, the 
concept has already sparked opposi- 
tion from the Greenway Community 
Association (GCA). 

“Tt is my understanding that a city 
ordinance would need to be passed by 
the City Council in order to close any 
street. We will oppose any such ordi- 
nance that would be introduced in the 
City Council. Hopefully the elected 
council will listen with great interest 
to the voters,” William Blanchard, the 
president of the GCA, said. 

Dennis O’Shea, Executive Director 
of the Office of Government, Commu- 
nity and Public Affairs, said that no 
application for an City Council ordi- 
nance has yet been filed. 

“There is nothing formal happen- 
ing regarding this issue right now. No 
effort is being made on the City level 
other than keeping Councilwoman 
Mary Pat Clarke in the loop about the 
concept. We are discussing the ideas 
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Men’s lacrosse wins two straight games 
against UNC and Mount St. Mary's, recoy- 
ering from several early losses, AI2 


In a candid interview, SAIS professor and | 4 ferocity of nature, BI2 
journalist Peter Bergen details his quest , 


for Osama bin Laden, B3 
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Sophomore Jillian Saperstein (right) looks on as a recently admitted member of the Class of 2010 signs up at the Student Activities Expo in Levering on Wednesday. 


Admissions selectivity at highest level in 10 years 


By MEREDITH SILLER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


many people want to study at 
Hopkins.” 

The median high school un- 
weighted GPA of those admit- 
ted this year was 3.85 compared 
to 3.83 in 2005. The average SAT 
scores were the same — count- 
ing only verbal and math — as 
last year. Latting said that this 
year’s admissions process was 
relatively unaffected by the 
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lowest Yale has ever seen. 

John Latting, the director 
of admissions, commented, “I 
think it’s just great news. Since 
2001, Johns Hopkins has had a 
larger and larger applicant pool 
from which to choose the fresh- 
man class. Not only is the num- 
ber of applicants going up but 
the overall diversity and quality 
of students is increasing. I think 
we should feel good about how 


were offered admission making 
for a record low admission rate 
of 27 percent. 

The trend was evident at 
many of Hopkins’ peer institu- 
tions, which also saw record low 
acceptance rates this year. Yale, 
for example, reported an 8.6 per- 
cent acceptance rate — the lowest 
in the Ivy League. Early Decision 
admissions at Yale had a selec- 
tivity rate of 17.7 percent, also the 


Hopkins mailed decision let- 
ters last weekend to 13,869 high 
school students who competed 
for admission to the class of 
2010, an increase of 23 percent 
compared to 2005 and the larg- 
est increase Hopkins has seen 
in the past ten years. 

Of those applicants, 3,711 


StuCo election 
brings in over 
1,200 votes 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 





Over 1,200 students — significant- 
ly more than last year — went to the 
polls last weekend to vote in the Stu- 
dent Council executive election. 

The results were announced at 
Tuesday’s meeting, and Council mem- 
bers said they were very pleased with 
voter turn-out, which at 1,274 was at 
its highest in five years. 

“I'm pleased if the community gets 
to choose who the officers are. I’m 
pleased that 1,200 as opposed to 300 
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Aramark 


replaces 


community in the face of yet another | 


Sodexho 


a loss is all the more difficult for us, re- | 
minding us as it does of how precious | 


University initiates custom 
dining services for students 


| By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On July 1 Aramark will replace 
Sodexho as the new Hopkins dining 


| service provider, which was chosen 


by the Dining Contractor Selection 
Committee (DCSC) as the company 
best able to serve Hopkins’ goal of 
becoming part of the Princeton Re- 
view’s top 10 dining programs by 
2008 and the top five by 2010. 
“There is no reason I can accept 
as to why Hopkins’ dining doesn’t 


| reach the quality of excellence that 
| is expected of everything else at 


this University,” Dave Furhman, di- 
rector of the dining program, said. 
“We are going to demand of Ara- 
mark a dining service that will bea 


| source of pride to this community.” 


“They seemed to be the best 
all-around ‘company in terms of 
commitment to food quality and 
dining atmosphere. Additionally, 
Aramark made an effort to under- 
standing Hopkins and our dining 
vision for the future. Also, they had 
a competent and organized man- 
aging staff, so when problems do 
arise they will be solved effective- 
ly,’ graduate student and DCSC 
member Eric Perlman said. 

However, the change may jeop- 


| ardize current Sodexho staff, who 


are concerned that the University’s 
desire for excellence may compro- 
mise their jobs, wages or benefits 
because of higher staff standards. 
Many of the present employees 
have worked in dining services at 
Hopkins for nearly 40 years and 
have seen the transition between 
six dining service providers. 

“T have been working here for 
37 years and can remember when 
Johns Hopkins themselves took 
care of the dining services,” one 
staffer at Wolman commented. 

“The workers here are all part 
of a union, but we’re worried be- 
cause we were in the process of 
negotiating a new contract with 
Sodexho for next year and now 
with a new company coming in 
everything will be upset.” 

Sodexho workers have orga- 
nized a petition for students to 
sign stating that they support the 
current staff members and want 
to see them remain at Hopkins as 
part of the dining service. As of 
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Student Council President-elect junior Laura Hansell and current President senior Atin Agarwal look 
on as results are announced for the Executive Board elections, which had a record voter turnout. 
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voted. I want StuCo to be a represen- 
tative body rather than a group where 
the community isn’t really involved in 
the selection of people on StuCo,” Jef- 
frey Groden-Thomas, director of Stu- 
dent Involvement, said. 

The winners of the election will as- 
sume their positions later this semes- 
ter. Junior Laura Hansel was elected 
president with 490 votes, junior Ron 
Benjamin won for vice president of 
student life with 613 votes, and junior 
Cedric Chan won vice president of 
entertainment with 444 votes. Addi- 





tionally, Scott Bierbryer, a sophomore, 
won treasurer with 581 votes, and 
freshman Austin Nelson won secre- 
tary with 793 votes. 

President-elect Hansel was pleased 
with her win and said that she looks 
forward to a successful year for Stu- 
dent Council. 

“I am extremely happy. I plan to 
continue a lot of the good work they 
did this year but also address a lot of 
the problems that have been plaguing 
the student body and Student Coun- 
cil,” she said. 


Hansel continued, highlighting 
some of her goals for the coming ac- 
ademic year: “I would like to have a 
used book sale on the quad. I think 
there is a good market for used books, 
and the bookstore is an unnecessary 
barrier to buying and selling used 
books. ... | want to continue pressur- 
ing the deans to offer more classes 
so upperclassmen don’t have trouble 
getting into classes, especially in the 
political science department. We want 
to make it known how bad the prob- 
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As dining service changes, Sodexho i is voted out Students select new 
46 geome Stulo Executive Board 
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Wednesday, April 5 over 450 stu- 
dents have signed the petition. 

“While I obviously cannot 
guarantee anything to the cur- 
rent workers, because they are 
not my employees, the University 
has suggested and Aramark will 
be accepting applications from 
the staff,” Furhman said. “Ara- 
mark will be looking for culinary 
trained chefs and cooks to drive 
their programs.” 

“Aramark is very enthusias- 
tic about the changes that are 
being made,” Vice Provost and 
Dean of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion Paula Burger said. “And in 
order to reach the quality level 
of dining Hopkins is striving 
to achieve, we need extremely 
qualified individuals in the. cu- 
linary field.” 

Burger added: “The concerns 
for workers are not just limited 
to job availability, but also ben- 
efits, such as medical coverage 
and wages. Many workers have 
fears of undercut wages as the 
cost of dining services increases 
dramatically.” 

“Aramark has worked with 
United Food and Commercial 
Workers [dining workers’ union] 
in the Baltimore area and has 
prior relationships with the 
union workers, so I wouldn’t be 
surprised if many employees 
stayed,” Perlman said. “Also, 
Aramark is putting a culinary 
chef trainer on staff at all time 
because of the ‘just-in-time’ food 
services.” 

The main difference between 
the current Sodexho program 
and Aramark’s intended program 


Hopkins receives record number of apps 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
scoring error in the October SAT. 

“Tt was a small number of our 
applicants affected by that. We 
knew who they were and went 
back and checked. Now there is 
the broader point about just how 
heavily we should rely on test- 
ing in general. That’s one that we 
have been thinking about before 
the issue came up with the Oc- 
tober test date. In my opinion, 
a lot of times we put too much 
emphasis on SAT scores. In the 
JHU admissions office, we look 
at as many factors as we can 
and don’t just look at any one 
thing.” 

The College Board reported 
that change in acceptance rates 
nationally is largely due to the 
increase of applications. 
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Sodexho workers serve students, though news of Hopkins’ switch to Aramark has caused them to worry about their job security. 


is fresh and made-to-order qual- 
ity of food. “Currently, our food 
service is much like an expanded 
high school cafeteria,” Furhman 
said, “where everything is pre- 
pared ahead of time and kept 
warm at the appropriate safe 
temperatures.” 

Furhman continued, “How- 
ever, next year students will 
have the opportunity to request 
personal preferences as the food 
is prepared, such as how their 
burgers are cooked and what 
toppings they want on their per- 
sonal brick oven pizzas.” 


“The increase comes from a 
surge in births during the 1980s. 
Children of the baby boomers 
are coming of age. Experts pre- 
dict applications will continue to 
rise faster than openings at most 
colleges through. about 2010,” it 
said. 

Several other factors may have 
contributed to the increase in se- 
lectivity. First, there is the project- 
ed yield, or approximately how 
many of the accepted students 
matriculate to the University. 
Last year, Hopkins accepted 600 
more students than in 2004, due 
in part to a projected large yield 
drop. However, this was not the 
case, as the yield dropped only 
2 percent to 30 percent, which 
caused a lack of housing. 

This increase in selectivity 
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Changes in Selectivity Since 1993 
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Since 1990 the number of applications to Hopkins has increased significantly as the 
admit rate has decreased from over 50 percent to 27 percent this year. 


In addition, during their pro- 
posal to the DCSC, Aramark sug- 
gested the possibility of inviting 
local chefs to cook unique meals 
inspired by locally grown foods. 
Also, they would like to have 
chefs give cooking classes open 
to students, faculty and staff and 
have weekly or monthly nutri- 
tion speakers to meet with stu- 
dents to discuss specific dietary 
needs. 

Vegan and vegetarian-din- 
ing options will be improved 
because of new rules that will 
not allow cooking equipment 


the U.S. News and World Report's 
university rankings. A school’s 
spot on the list is based on a 
points system (out of 100), and se- 
lectivity contributes to 15 percent 
of a school’s ‘score.’ This is then 
broken down into standardized 
testing scores (50. percent), the 
number of students enrolled in 
the top 10 percent of their high 
school class (40 percent) and lit- 
eral selectivity rate (10 percent). 
Hopkins is currently reported as 
having a 30 percent acceptance 
rate (data from 2004). 

Tied with Hopkins on the list 
is Cornell University, which re- 
ported a selectivity rate of 24.7 
percent. 

Higher rankings also boost the 
chances of alumni getting a job. 
“The benefit of going to a highly 
ranked school is that major com- 
panies are often very willing to 
recruit from your students — so 
they are usually very anxious 
to get their foot in the door of, 
say, a career fair at a prestigious 
university,’ Heather Jackson, a 
career assistant at the University 
of Connecticut, said. “So those 
students have a little edge over 
students from lower ranked col- 
leges.” 

Latting agreed, saying that 
this will have a positive effect on 
all those affiliated with Hopkins. 
“Everybody associated with JHU 
all wants the strongest possible 
reputation. It’s good for students 
who become alumni, existing 
alumni, faculty and staff members 
to be part of a strong institution.” 
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designated for preparations of 
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lem is and make sure that they 
either add classes, add TAs or 
expand limits. It can’t be that se- 
niors can’t get into classes.” 

Benjamin, who will take over 


| as VP of Student Life from Han- 


sel, agreed with her statements 


1 | and also mentioned that his fo- 


cus for next year is to address 
student concerns and to make 


| sure that the administration is 





these foods to come into contact | 
with meats products. The kosher | 


options will also be expanded 
and improved. With all this im- 
provement, concerns over the 
cost of meal plans to students 
have arisen. 

“There will be an incremen- 
tal increase to the cost of meal 
plans,’ Furhman said. “But not 
any larger than past increases 
— there will be no extraordinary 
difference in cost from year to 
year.” 

University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Chicago and Bos- 
ton University are just three 
of the other nationally known 
universities where Aramark 
provides dining services. Dur- 


| ing their decision-making pro- 
will affect Hopkins’ position in | 





cess, both Furhman and Burger 


| traveled to these universities to 


evaluate the quality of food and 
atmosphere. 

“I made a point of addressing 
students directly to see how they 
liked the food,” Burger said. “All 
of them were very satisfied and 
some said that they eat better at 
college than at home.” 
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receptive. 
“There’s always room for big 


| improvement on this campus. 


Just by building the Commons, 


| putting freshmen in the same 


place, fixing the food problem ... 
this campus will be improved on 
a big level,” he said. 

Benjamin also added, “The 
campus is really starting to 
change in the way it looks and 
you need the camaraderie in peo- 
ple in this place and the deans 
are trying to focus on that.” 

“I feel like year by year, Stu- 
Co is trying to make this more 
of a college campus. I think 
bringing in more vendors in the 
Commons and more students 
in general will do that. I plan 
to keep communications strong 
between the deans, improving 
smaller areas and reach out to 
what students really want me to 
do,” he continued. 

This was the second Student 
Council election overseen by the 
Committee on Student Election 
(CSE), which replaced the Board 
of Elections (BOE) last year after 
the student body approved a ref- 
erendum. 

The switch was prompted by a 
variety of voting errors made by 


the BOE in past elections. 

The CSE is comprised of seven 
members as well as one chair. 
The seven members are chosen 
by the Committee on I .eadership 
Appointments (COL A) and then 
themselves select their commit- 
tee chair. 

Freshman Jeremy Batoff was 
elected as the committee chair 
and he, along with StuCo Presi- 
dent senior Atin Agarwal and 
Groden-Thomas make up the 
Appeals Panel, which has the 
responsibility of resolving any 
election issues. 

When asked if the voting pro- 
cess encountered any setbacks 
for this election Groden-Thomas 
said, “not that we know of.” 

He continued, explaining why 
the change of oversight has been 
successful so far. “The change 
in the voting system, where the 
University owns the system, 
the ease of using it, using JHED 
which students are more famil- 
iar with, I think contributed. I 
think also changing the BOE to 
the CSE and the oversight of the 
actual processes was key to mak- 
ing it run somewhat smoother,” 
he said. 

On the whole, results from the 
election were favorable, Agarwal 
said. 

“Im extremely happy with 
the turnout. I look forward to the 
class council elections. Hopefully 
those will be at the same level or 
higher.” 

He added, “I am proud to 
see who is elected and have full 
faith in their ability to be a very 
effective and successful execu- 
tive board next year.” 
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In the March 30 “New Vibrations,” the albums released 
by The Streets and Van Morrison were said to have come out 
in 2005; however, they were released in 2006. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 
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Univ. aims to convert street into student plaza Campus grieves tragic 
sz ~—___ oss, remembers friend 


with community members — at 
present, this is strictly at the con- 
ceptual level and nowhere near 
any official design stage,” 
said. 

Clarke argued on the side of 
the GCA, saying, “It’s a traffic 
and parking issue once again.” 

Clarke said that the University 
had shown hopes for an immedi- 
ate closure at a recent GCA meet- 
ing but was driven to reconsider 
following protest from commu- 
nity members. 


he 
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| more about others than himself. 


Rottier, a computer science 


| major from Ellicott City, Md., 


was an active member of the 
close-knit, Hopkins-Loyola 


| chapter of the National Society 


of Pershing Rifles, a national 
honor society and fraternal or- 


| ganization. 


“I knew he cared about peo- 


“THe] was humble, honest, 
caring, always knew just how to 
make everyone laugh and light 
up a room ... the kind of person 
you could come to with anything, 
and count on when you needed it 
the most.” 

“We're seniors now,” Velasco 
added, “and you think you're go- 
ing off to new things ... not end- 
ing your story.” 


: Iwas at one meeting with the || ple,” senior Robert Velasco said, “We're better for knowing 
ri bet the past month and | “that he was concerned about him.” 
Pp Ss > C > > J ea | ” + +4 oc ; s 
ty page ad PRET UN [The Uni how people should be treated. University chaplain Sharon 
versity] was talking about filing Of the announcement of his Kugler, who has been meet- 


a request for the closure immedi- 
ately but we opposed it, and the 
request was not made,” Clarke 
said. 

Burger elaborated on some of 
the ideas and reasoning behind 
the proposed construction of a 
plaza for students and commu- 
nity residents. 

“We are paying special at- 
tention to streetscape and land- 
scape ideas along 34th Street 
with the hopes of creating an in- 
viting, pedestrian-friendly envi- 
ronment for students and com- 
munity residents. This would 
include eliminating the strips of 
parking to give way to wide and 
hopefully aesthetically pleasing 
pedestrian walkways,” Burger 


| sudden death, Velasco said, “It 
| | really caught me off guard.” 


“We're all very rocked by it,” 


| junior Julie Miller added. 


“He was a great kid, a hard 


' | worker ... never one to complain 
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The University is considering a plan that would permanently close 34th Street, which has long been a student-dominated corridor. 


vering Halls to begin work on the 
open space improvement project. 
It resulted in the creation of the 
Levering Plaza area currently in 
place. 

“The idea is far too premature 
to say exactly how the space will 


modations,” Blanchard said. 
Blanchard added that the Uni- 
versity had been unclear at the 
meeting regarding how student 
busing and shuttles would be 
handled following the closure 
of 34th Street. He also expressed 


they fully understand what the 
University actually plans to do,” 
he said. 

“T understand that some peo- 
ple have voiced concerns, but I 


am not sure as to what they are | 


reacting to as no official plan is 





or hang his head about anything. 

When he was around his 
friends and in his element,” she 
continued, “he was a lot of fun to 
be around.” 

Joe Anderson, a senior at Tow- 
son University, was a close child- 
hood friend of Rottier’s. “We 
have so many memories, he said, 


| “I hope I can be half the man 


Austin was.” 

“He was fearless. ... Wherever 
we would go, Austin would be in 
front of me ... leading the way,” 


ing with friends of Rottier’s this 
week, said she has been working 
with them to organize a memo- 
rial service for Rottier, which is 
planned for Thursday evening 
at 7 p.m. in the Interfaith Center 
(IFC). 

Dr. Michael Mond, Director of 
the Counseling Center, recom- 
mended that students make the 
effort to recognize the symptoms 
of depression or any of a number 
of trouble signs that might in- 
dicate the dangerous tendency, 
either in oneself or in someone 
else, toward suicide. 

According to the Counseling 
Center’s 2004-2005 Annual Re- 
port, 177 of the center’s 1,083 cli- 
ents (16 percent) reported some 


said. be designed and used, but the concern over the proposed on paper yet. The University has | he added. form of “suicidal content” at ad- 
“T would view it as an en-_ conceptis centered ona pedestri- change of one-way trafficon Gre- plans to first schedule a meeting | “His bravery, selflessness, reli- mittance and that, of those 177, 
hancement to student life and an mall for students. We are ex-  enway. to engage in conversation with | ability, responsibility, humor and 69 (6 percent) report either “mod- 


the surrounding community, 
something that would lead to 
the renaissance of the Charles 
Village area, which is already 
viewed as one of the most at- 
tractive neighborhoods in Balti- 
more. The goal is for the area to 
stop being perceived as a small 
cut-through street and rather an 
urban oasis, a place for students 
to socialize, enjoy outdoor din- 
ing and other activities — con- 
tributing to a park-like feeling in 
the neighborhood,” she added. 
Burger explained that the 
University hopes to recreate the 
success of Levering in the 34th 
Street concept. In 2002, the Uni- 
versity terminated vehicular 
traffic between Garland and Le- 


ploring it conceptually with the 
city and neighborhood groups to 
address any concerns that may 
be present,” Larry Kilduff, execu- 
tive director of Facilities Manage- 
ment, said. 

Community representatives 
at the recent GCA meeting cited 
parking accommodations and 
redirection of traffic as chief con- 
cerns. 

“It’s primarily a parking prob- 
lem that Hopkins did not address 
when the proposal was brought 
up. Hopkins seems to be pushing 
students off campus as seen with 
the Charles Commons construc- 
tion, which is understandable, 
but they have not effectively dealt 
with appropriate parking accom- 


In a Charles Street Recon- 
struction Project stakeholders’ 
meeting last year, one of the 
planned options for 34th Street 
had included a closure of the 
intersection of Greenway at Uni- 
versity/St. Paul and creation of 
two-way access via 35th Street. 
The change would thereby con- 
vert Greenway itself to two-way 
traffic. The community, however, 
raised concerns over emergency 
access, and the idea was tempo- 
rarily put aside. 

Kilduff disagreed with the op- 
position, however, saying that it 
was unwarranted. 

“Though the Greenway Com- 
munity Association has raised 
these concerns, I’m not sure that 
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the neighbors, as was done be- 
fore the Charles Commons con- 


struction where we addressed | 
added. 


concerns of parking, noise, etc.” 
Burger said. 

The meeting, organized by Sa- 
lem Reiner, the director of Com- 
munity Affairs, is scheduled to be 
held on April 27 at the University 
Baptist Church. The meeting will 
include a large consortium of rep- 
resentatives including the Univer- 
sity, the GCA, the Charles Village 
Civic Association, Clarke and sev- 
eral community members. 

“The ongoing process of in- 


formal, transparent discussion | 


will involve the hearing of com- 
munity concerns. If the issues 
raised cannot be addressed then 
we won't close the street. But 
if they can be ironed out, then 
we will definitely build,” Reiner 
said. 








| intelligence were his most de- 


fined traits,’ Mark Petinga, also 
a senior at Towson University, 


Petinga remembered Rottier 
as a devoted and altruistic men- 
tor to his younger sister. “I first 
noticed Austin’s selflessness in 
his relationship to his sister, Em- 
ily,” he said. 

“He adored her and placed her 
on a pedestal. She was his baby 
sister, and Rottier made sure she 
had everything he could offer. 
His love for her was uncondi- 
tional.” 

Amanda Kressin, a junior at 
Husson College in Maine, who 
has also known Austin since 
childhood, agreed, saying “Aus- 
tin had the biggest heart and al- 
ways made sure everyone else in 
his life who he loved and cared 
about came first.” 


erate, serious or severe suicidal 
thoughts.” 

“The first task,” he explained, 
“is for people to recognize that 
there’s a problem, in themselves 
or in others.” 

“Recognizing [the signs] is 
very important,” he added, “and 
knowing what to do is critical.” 

He directed anyone looking 
for more information on either 
the common, recognizable signs 
of danger or what they can do 
about it to the Counseling Cen- 
ter’s Web site, http://www.jhu.edu/ 
counselingcenter. 

Of Rottier, Kressin said, “Ev- 
eryone who knew Austin will be 
sure to celebrate the time they 
had with him in this world, be- 
cause he was the type of person 
that made a difference in each 
one of our lives, and the people 
we have become.” 





HERU upgrades medical services 


By MITRA HESHMATI 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins Emergency Re- 
sponse Unit (HERU) marked its 
transition from American Red 
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Cross First Responder status to 
Emergency Medical Technician- 
Basic (EMT-B) by graduating its 
first class of Maryland Emergency 
Medical Technicians in January. 
Following an intensive, 132- 
hour Intersession class taught by 
firefighters and paramedics of the 
Baltimore City Fire Department's 
Fire Academy, the 20 graduates 
were certified to administer more 
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advanced care and medications 
than their previous Emergency 
First Responder (EFR) certification 
would allow, including that neces- 
sary for emergencies ranging from 
cardiac arrest to poisoning. 

In the past, HERU members 
who received their EMT-B cer- 
tification from other states have 
worked alongside the First Re- 
sponder certified students. The 
recent class of graduates and 
HERU’s official transition to EMT- 
B status ensures that a HERU 
crew will have at least one EMT-B 
certified student at every call. 

“EMTs can give several medi- 
cations that EFRs cannot, includ- 
ing epinephrine for extreme al- 
lergic reactions, nitroglycerin for 
cardiac trouble and inhaler-de- 
livered drugs for asthma attacks. 
In addition, EMTs have more 
training in the area of stabilizing 
patients for ambulance transport 
at the scene of car accidents, and 
other sources of severe trauma,” 
senior and HERU Operations Lt. 
Nik Ray-Mazumder said. 

“We are extremely proud of 
our first EMT class for their com- 
mitment over Intersession for 
eight hours a day, six days a week 
and for their 100 percent pass rate 
on the Maryland EMT exam, a 
rare event for any EMT class,” he 
added. 

“Having worked with Balti- 
more City Fire Academy instruc- 
tors as a course administrator, 
and having been a member of 
the first EMT class myself, I can 
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Sophomore Kevin Lee (left), freshman Joe Hanson and junior Chelsea Anderson treat 
senior Will Tsao in a simulated medical emergency at one of HERU’s weekly classes. 


say that the 20 graduates are well 
prepared to tackle the most mun- 
dane to the most challenging of 
emergencies,” sophomore and 
HERU Training Officer Jillian 
Richmond said. 

During their training, the stu- 
dents participated in ride-alongs 
with a Baltimore City ambulance 
and assisted with medical emer- 
gencies across the city. 

“The experience our EMTs had 
with the city paramedics will be 
invaluable in preparing them for 
emergencies that they might not 
encounter every day on the Hop- 
kins campus,” senior Crew Chief 
Matt Bassett said. 

HERU’s upgrade to EMT-B sta- 
tus came as the result of several 
years of effort by various HERO 
directors and support from Cam- 
pus Security, Student Health and 
Wellness and the Baltimore City 
Fire Department. 

“At first, many said that it 
could not be done or that it was a 
waste of time, but the persistence 
of dedicated members, past and 
present, have gotten us to this 
point and it is easy to see that it 
greatly improves the quality of 
care that we provide for the com- 
munity,” Ray-Mazumder said. 

Campus Security Executive 


Director Edmund Skrodzki fa- 
cilitated a Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding (MOU) with Fire 
Chief William Goodwin between 
HERU and the Baltimore City 
Fire Department. 

“This MOU provides for on- 
going training of HERU members 
by the fire department and im- 
proved coordination and interop- 
erability between HERU and the 
fire department Advanced Life 
Support transport service,” Lt. 
Steve Ossmus of Campus Safety 
and Security explained. 

Ossmus went on to explain the 
role of HERU in conjunction with 
Campus Security and Student 
Health and Wellness to provide 
first response for medical emer- 
gencies and to evaluate, treat and, 
if more serious, stabilize patients 
before the arrival of an ambu- 
lance. “Campus Security serves as 
the link between the first call for 
medical service and the respond- 
ing HERU unit,” he said. 

EMT freshman Nicole Errett 
commented on her updated role 
and status, saying, “Being trained 
as an EMT allows me to approach 
my patients with a broader base 
of knowledge and more skills 
and experience — I can do more, 
and I can do it better.” 
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Matthews discusses media’s role i in Iraqi war 


By SIOBHAN PAGANELLI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Famed television host and 
journalist Chris Matthews was 
brought to campus by the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium Monday to 
discuss the way media affects the 
war. Matthews is a former con- 
gressional aide and presidential 
speechwriter who currently hosts 
MSNBC's “Hardball” and NBC's 
“Chris Matthews Show.” 

He began by noting that “ev 
erybody who is American should 
have a strong view, a perspective” 
on the war in Iraq; his opinion, he 
continued, most often leads him 
to ask the question of “whether 
it was smart — a question which 
drives a lot of people crazy.” This 
inquiry, however, serves as the 
driving force behind his contem- 
plation of the media’s role in the 
war in Iraq. 

Matthews, who entered the 
Peace Corps for two years and 
worked as a teacher in Africa be- 
fore going into journalism, noted 
the importance of both a formal 
education and “a life’s education” 
before entering into the field. 

“That’s your instinct, what 
drives you. ... You do it because 
you want to catch the bad guys. 
You want to be a crusader, an 
exposer,” he said. “You want to 
expose the truth when people in 
power don’t wantit exposed.” This 
desire was lacking, Matthews felt, 
in most journalists before the war 
in Iraq was begun. 

Ofequalimportance, Matthews 
said, is a journalistic perspective 
which is based in knowledge of 
colonial history. Matthews said, 
“Journalists themselves, column 
writers, never really questioned 
the historic argument being made 
here: that we as a Western, white 
country should go into a third 
world country and take it over 
and change it. No one wanted to 
take that debate based on simple 
history ... based on the entire pat- 
tern — 200 years of experience in 
colonialism and decolonization. 
Is there any evidence that another 
country is going to let a Western 
power go into their country and 
change them b by force « and leave 

pleasantly?” — 
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It was the “lack of good ideo- 
logical contention” which caused 
the media “to never really come 
to the front and say ‘It’s time to 
debate the war, the consequences 
of the war, the costs of the war, 
and where it’s going to take us 
when we get there.” Such a de- 
bate would have lent more per- 
spective, Matthews noted, who 
added that debates shouldn't be 
seen as arguments against the 
war, but rather as the job of a 
journalist. 

Instead of debate, discussion, 
or inquiry, there was, according 
to Matthews, “a relentless push, 
push, push to go to war. They 
[Congress] gave a blank check. 
And he [President Bush] used it. 
Who doesn't use a blank check?” 

The tying-in of 9/11 paired with 
the fear of nuclear weapons was, 
Matthews said, “the background 
music for the war,” and journal- 
ists, rather than questioning, were 
eager to be involved. The war “is 
not a sports event,” Matthews said. 
“It’s not about getting the best tick- 
ets.” Eighty journalists, he noted, 
have been killed covering the war. 

Recalling his own early experi- 
ences as a journalist abroad, Mat- 
thews considers himself “so lucky 
[to] cover things like the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, to actually be there. I 
was walking around in the rain, 


Second Hopkins student in two years wins Truman scholarship 


Junior Sarah David has been 
awarded the Truman Scholar- 
ship, making her the second 
Hopkins student in two years to 
win the prestigious award. 

The scholarship grants $30,000 
to juniors who plan to attend grad- 
uate school with a focus on public 
service. The application involves 
a policy proposal and interview, 
for which David was coached by 
John Bader, associate dean for 
academic programs and advising 
and scholarship advisor. 

“My policy proposal was to 
bring Sudanese refugees current- 
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Chris Matthews speaks in Hodson on how the media has influenced the war in Iraq. 


interviewing people, asking what 
freedom meant to them.” 

In 1994, Matthews was in South 
Africa at “the amazing election of 
Nelson Mandela.” He described 
watching a man vote for the first 
time at the age of 66, and the peo- 
ple who waited in “biblically long 





News Brief 


ly stranded in Cairo to the United 
States to teach Arabic,” David, 
who spent last semester in Egypt 
studying Arabic, said. 

David hopes to use her Tru- 
man grant to attend University of 
Maryland Law School, where she 
can take advantage of its Home- 
land Security Center. In the fu- 
ture she hopes to work for the 
United States Attorney’s office, 
specifically with intelligence. 

Applicants for major schol- 
arships work with Bader to 
stren, then their essays and dn- 
ew eager 
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lines” to cast their vote. 

Today, as in the case of the be- 
ginning of the war in Iraq, “jour- 
nalists are not as skeptical as they 
should be. But it’s not just skepti- 
cism of the kind I love, but a his- 
toric sense of Western history in 
dealings with the third world.” 


“Sarah is the complete pack- 
age for leadership. She’s smart, 
savvy, sophisticated, committed 
and charismatic,” Bader said. 

Over the past several years, 
Hopkins students have won | 
most major scholarships, includ- | 
ing the Rhodes, Marshall, Gold- 
water and Beinecke. Last year, 
then-junior Saul Garlick won the 
Truman Scholarship. 

Bader said Hopkins has a 
“wide and deep pool of extraor- 
dinary talent” and encourages 
future applicants. 

— Katherine Brewer 











Three students arrested 
al Charles Village Pub 


By AMANDA DIOS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Three Hopkins students were 


| arrested at the Charles Village 


Pub on Friday, March 31 after a 


| fight broke out between the stu- 


dents and Corey Howatt, the on- 


duty bartender. 
All three students were 
charged with assault in the sec- 


| ond degree, and two were ad- 


ditionally charged with assault 
with a deadly weapon with the 
intent to injure. 

There was a conflict between 
Howatt and one student in par- 
ticular. However, each disagrees 
about the series of events that 
lead up to the confrontation. The 
Statement of Probable Cause in 
the Incident Report stated, “Mr. 
Howatt asked [one student] for 
identification in order to purchase 
beer at the bar. At that time [he] 
refused to display identification.” 
It added, “ [The student] picked up 
the salt shaker from off the top of 
the bar counter and threw some at 


| Mr. Howatt. Mr. Howatt came out 


from behind the bar and attempt- 
ed to escort [him] out of the bar.” 

One of the three arrested stu- 
dents speaking on condition of 
anonymity shared his version of 
the events. “We were at CVP for 
a little bit and one of my buddies 
was buying a drink and the bar- 
tender was being a jerk. We ex- 
changed words then he took our 
beers right out of our hands and 
smashed them on the ground. 
Contrary to what the statement 
he gave says, that there was a salt- 
shaker thrown at him, that didn’t 
happen,” he said. 

No one was badly injured dur- 


| ing the incident. The Statement 


continued, saying, “At this time 
two other students came to the 
first students’ defense. These stu- 
dents allegedly struck Mr. Howatt 
with a bar stool in the side of the 
head. Mr. Howatt suffered a lac- 
eration to the left side of his head. 
All the suspects also received lac- 
erations to their heads. ... There 
was no serious injury to any party 
requiring hospital treatment.” 
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The student denies reports 
that he and his friends initiated 
the confrontation. He responded, 
“(The bartender’s] statement says 
that my friend and I picked up a 
barstool and tried to hit him with 
it but what actually happened 
and what witnesses told police 
was that he took a barstool and 
hit one of us in the back with it. 
He got one of his buddies who 
walked around the bar, came up 
to us, and pushed two of us.” 

Eyewitness reports support 
claims that Howatt was trying to 
forcefully escort them from the 
premise at the time of the inci- 
dent. The Statement said, “Sev- 
eral independent witnesses ad- 
vised this officer that the victim 
had come from behind the bar, 
grabbing suspect #3 attempting 
to force him out of the bar.” 

Hopkins security arrived 
shortly after the Baltimore Po- 
lice Department and assisted in 
calming the students involved. 
Carrie Bennett, the Student Com- 
munity Liaison, stated, “The bar- 
tender was bleeding, some of the 
students had abrasions on their 
heads and hands, but there was 
no fight by the time I got there.” 

The students were placed in 
handcuffs, which Hopkins securi- 
ty believed to be solely precaution- 
ary. The student said, “We were 
trying to get out of there without 
getting seriously injured, and 
that’s when one of the other guys 
got hit in the head with a barstool 
by the same guy. After the police 
showed up they just handcuffed 
the three of us and never asked for 
our side of the story. They talked 
to the bartender and got his side 
and then just took us to jail.” 

The students related their ac- 
count to Bennett who said, “The 
guys were telling me that they 
weren't the aggressors in the situa- 
tion, that the bartender came after 
them, that the bartender hit them 
with a bar stool, and one of the 
guys was just trying to pull people 
away. The police wagon showed 
up and the boys were loaded into 
the back of the wagon and they 
were taken to central booking.” 
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EDITORIAL 
A community reflects 


As friends, family and the Hopkins com- 
munity mourn the loss of senior Austin 
Rottier, the importance of a close-knit com- 
munity has never been clearer. This week 
we will come together to remember Austin, 
but perhaps the greatest thing we can do to 
honor his memory is to continue to build and 
strengthen our sense of community here at 
Hopkins. 

In our daily comings and goings, we can’t 
forget that we aren’t alone here; it’s impor- 
tant we consider those around us as well. As 
we walk to class, a simple smile or “Good 
morning” to our classmates can go along 
way in helping us build an atmosphere of 
mutual support, something that this cam- 
pus lacks. 

We are all aware of the high levels of stress 
that come with being a student. Hopkins can 
often make us feel like we are alone in deal- 
ing with our problems. However, we aren't 
alone. Sometimes it takes a tragedy like Aus- 
tin’s to remind us of that. 

In February, we all received an impor- 
tant e-mail. In the message, the Counseling 
Center, Dean Boswell and several student 
groups informed us of the signs of depres- 
sion and resources both on and off campus 
where we may seek help for our peers or 
ourselves. We must realize that feelings of 
depression are common among college stu- 
dents and are not a sign of weakness. As the 


authors of the e-mail pointed out, there are 


ways for us to support each other during | 
difficult times. The University should con- | 
sider sending this important e-mail again; it | 


is better for us to be over-informed than un- 
der-informed when a matter of such gravity 
is at hand. 

As the semester begins to wind down, ex- 
ams approach and increased stress appears 
in our lives, we should all heed the advice 
provided in the e-mail: “Above all, be sup- 
portive and as nonjudgmental as possible. 
As part of the Hopkins community we all 
need to be attentive, and responsive to those 
around us.” 


While it’s difficult to speculate why any | 


student would take his own life, it’s still true 
that a tighter sense of community can help 
prevent distraught students from slipping 
through the cracks. 

Not just this week as we mourn Austin’s 
passing, but every week, we must reach out 
and support one another. Just as we seek the 


physical consolidation of our community in | 


the construction of Charles Commons, we 
must take steps to strengthen the intangible 
bonds among ourselves here at Hopkins. 


There are many free and supportive resources | 
available at the Counseling Center. For more | 


information or to speak with a counselor, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/counselingcenter or call 
(410) 516-8278. 





So long, 


We applaud Hopkins’ decision to drop 
Sodexho as the University’s dining services 
provider. Years of unfulfilled promises and 
half-hearted food improvement initiatives 
left us disappointed and hungry for change. 
Finally, Hopkins has made a bold and de- 
cisive move, replacing Sodexho with rival 
Aramark. . , 

We've been waiting for a long time for 
real improvements. Working with Sodexho 
only brought incremental progress, but we 
were still left dissatisfied. The University 
wanted to demonstrate its commitment to 
its stated goal of having a top-ranked din- 
ing program, and it’s done the right thing in 
dropping Sodexho. Even the stigma of the 
Sodexho name itself was plenty of reason to 
try anew company. 

Some questions remain unanswered, par- 
ticularly how the University is going to pay 
for this improvement. After all, the admin- 
istration has chosen Aramark’s highest-qual- 
ity (and most expensive) college dining plan. 
Dining Program Director Dave Furhman 
has commented that the changes, which will 
surely be costly for the University, will not 
lead to an unusual jump in the cost of meal 
plans. We can’t help but wonder, however, 
just where all that money is going to come 
from. Most likely, if the increased price of 


Sodexho 


the high-end Aramark plan is not reflected in 
the meal prices themselves, it will still eventu- 
ally trickle down to our tuition. Hopefully the 
University isn’t just moving its peas around 
on its plate to make us think we won't foot the 
bill for better food. 


There’s also the question of what will 


happen to the people who currently work 
in our dining system, some of whom have 
been around for nearly 40 years. More than 


450 students signed a petition calling for | 


current Sodexho workers to remain on staff 
with dining services. We concur with Ara- 
mark’s decision not to automatically accept 
these workers, but rather to invite them to 
apply for jobs under the new contract. Part 
of our expectation for the employees that 
Aramark brings in is that they will be well- 
trained. It is unclear how much Sodexho in- 
vested in training its employees. We want 
the University to be fair, but we also want to 
be certain that the employees who come in 
under Aramark are the best possible work- 
ers. 

Still, this is a bill worth paying. Though 
it remains to be seen whether Aramark will 
revolutionize dining at Homewood when it 
takes over on July 1, the University has made 
the wise decision to move on from an under- 
whelming Sodexho relationship. 





Miracle on 34th Street? 


The University’s proposal to permanently 
close 34th Street and create a pedestrian- 
friendly plaza in its place presents a great 
opportunity to improve the public gathering 
places available to students — an opportu- 
nity that should not be ignored. 

Many students complain about decentral- 
ized social life at Hopkins and the lack of con- 
venient, student-friendly environments that 
encourage socializing is an important part of 
the problem. Students simply Le very few 
options for places to hang out. The installa- 
tion of a plaza on 34th Street would alleviate 
this problem by introducing a much-needed 
gathering place to the Wolman-McCoy area, 
where you currently find more students 
dodging cars than having conversations. 

University could take a cue from Har- 
vard Square, the often-frequented plaza that 
is the center of social life at Harvard, and 
consider 34th Street as a scaled-down ver- 
sion. First, laying bricks over the road and 
placing convenient seating outdoors would 
give students a natural place toward which 
to gravitate. Even better, a small sidewalk 
café or coffee shop would also improve the 
space, making it an attractive alternative to 
Café Q, which is centrally located but often 
overcrowded during peak hours. Perhaps 
once the Wolman Depot is expanded accord- 
ing to the Housing and Dining plan, it could 
also feature an outdoor extension where stu- 
dents could sit and enjoy pleasant weather. 

_ All these considerations would contribute to 
- amoreattractivespace, : 
_ Administrators must not stop at simply 
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blocking off traffic and making 34th Street 
pedestrians only; they must also take advan- 
tage of that space to improve social life on 
campus and more fully integrate the campus. 
Dean Burger is right in envisioning the space 
as an “urban oasis” — now, the University 
must take measures to make sure it doesn’t 
go to waste. 

While this proposal has already sparked 
opposition from the Greenway Community 
Organization, the University should not let 
neighborhood resentment stand in the way of 
what is ultimately a good decision for Hop- 
kins. The neighbors fear that the closure is 
another sign that the Hopkins campus is ex- 
panding and encroaching on the surround- 
ing neighborhoods, but this point of opposi- 
tion doesn’t apply to 34th Street because we 
already own all the properties on the section 
that may be closed. It is futile for the neigh- 
borhood to oppose renovating grounds that 
are essentially part of the campus. 

Instead of backing down to local pres- 
sure, administrators should carefully ne- 
gotiate with the Greenway community and 
make well-chosen concessions if necessary, 
as they did with the construction of Charles 
Commons. It is the administration’s respon- 
sibility to make sure that, with the closure, 
traffic and shuttle routes will be efficiently 

redirected, and that local life will not be un- 
necessarily disrupted. Ultimately, though the 
interests of the community are important, the 
administration should make sure it pursues 
_a progressive vision for the expansion of so- 
cial spaces on and off campus. 
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Back in the day, 
‘Hopkins sided 
with students 


As I read the News-Letter on- 
| line, I was wondering if I had 
| been transported in time back to 
1987. Hopkins was the defending 
lax champ and Mary Pat Clarke 
(then the newly-elected president 
of the Baltimore City Council) 
was spearheading a campaign 
| to make Charles Village and its 
| surroundings a “no-fun” zone 
for students at Homewood. As 
an undergraduate back then, it 
almost seemed to me that Ms. 
Clarke secretly hoped that the 
school would uproot its entire 
campus (especially the frater- 
| nity houses) and move as far 
away from her as possible. Like 
the current situation, attempts at 
compromise did not seem to be 
overly welcomed. 

Despite our worries, student 
life did not drastically suffer ei- 
ther on- or off-campus for a very 
simple reason: on this matter, the 
Hopkins undergraduates had the 
100% backing of the University. 
| Which is why, as an alumnus, I 
find it extremely disappointing 
to read that the powers to be at 
Hopkins have seemingly left the 
students of 2006 out to dry. I must 
pose the following question to 
President Brody, the current ad- 
ministration and the University’s 
trustees: Being that Ms. Clarke 
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has not changed her tune in 20 
years, why has Hopkins? 


Efrem L. Epstein ‘90 


Why do we bow 


to councilwoman 


Clarke's demands? 


Mary Pat Clarke wants to 
run for mayor and is taking ad- 
vantage of heightened tensions 
between some loud students 
and the community to get her 
name in the papers. You can de- 
bate whether or not the Univer- 
sity deserves the reputation of 
a typical college with drunken 
students, but you can’t ignore the 
fact that the Hopkins presence 
has spurred economic growth in 
Charles Village and many other 
areas in the city with their satel- 
lite campuses. In fact, I would be 
willing to bet good money that 
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the value of Mary Pat Clarke's 
house has doubled since she has 
owned it, thanks to Hopkins. 

What is really demoralizing 
about this situation is the fact that 
Hopkins as an institution is never 
willing to stand up for its students. 
For the University to back down 
from a perfectly reasonable pro- 
posal when they have already been 
approved by the city for a permit is 
just a replay of the revision of the 
off campus party policy. 

So basically, the University is 
telling us that Mary Pat Clarke 
must supervise what happens on 
campus, as well as off campus, 
in our private homes. There is no 
reason we should compromise 
with Mary Pat Clarke when she 
has clearly expressed no interest 
in listening to anything we have 
to say, even though it’s her duty 
as a city councilperson. She is 
only one voice and standing up 
to her doesn’t burn any bridges. 


Kaitlin Lee, junior 
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New ro 


opkins is a sig- 
nificantly different 
place now than it 
was when I en- 
rolled here three 
years ago. The University has 
made many positive changes to 
the undergraduate experience in 
recent years, and we now stand 
at what appears to be a turning 
point. As I prepare for my term as 
StuCo president, I think it’s more 
important than ever before that 
students push for more of these 
improvements, particularly in 
three major areas: security, class 
accessibility and food quality. 

The issue of security has ex 
ploded in the last three years, and 
for good reason. Just a few blocks 
to the north, safe tree-lined streets 
shade kids on their bikes. Only a 
few blocks south, east and west of 
campus, there are serious crime 
problems. The neighborhood and 
city around our University are 
not as safe as we would all like for 
them to be, and this fact is only 
inflamed by the fact that some- 
times we as students forget to be 
as careful as we should be. 

To the credit of both the Uni- 
versity, as well as the hardwork- 
ing Security Department, condi- 
tions have improved. Crime on 





our campus is markedly down 
under the new Executive Direc- 
tor of Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity Edmund Skrodzki. This fact 
is all the more impressive when 
compared to rising crime rates 
in other parts of the city, includ- 
ing neighborhoods that adjoin 
Charles Village. However, with 
so many students still living off 
campus, the University must 
continue its secu- 
rity efforts to en- 
sure that not only 
our campus is 
safer, but that the 
off-campus areas 
where _ students 
live are safer, 

Another thing that has ex- 
ploded in the past three years is 
our enrollment. Hopkins is get- 
ting more and more popular, and 
I'm glad. But what I’m not glad 
about is the fact that as admis- 
sions grants acceptance to more 
and more students each year, the 
number of classes isn’t growing, 
nor are the limits on class sizes 
expanding significantly. 

Tam ajunior international stud- 
ies major, and the only reason I got 
into a political science class that 
fit my schedule this spring was 
because the limit was mercifully 


_ aura Hansell 


and unexpectedly raised from 40 
students to 80 students. If the limit 
hadn't been lifted I could have 
gone to the professor and begged 
her for admittance, but should that 
still be necessary as a junior with 
a major in the department? While 
Deans Adam Falk and Paula Burg- 
er tell me that political science is 
the department where this prob- 
lem is the greatest, itis not the only 

department where 


this problem is 
present. 
I think it’s re- 
ally important 
Guest Column to pressure the 


deans to alleviate 

this overcrowding 
problem. While adding profes- 
sors, classes and TAs is of course 
expensive, it is worth the invest- 
ment. After all, we came to Hop- 
kins for the education, not the 
food. 

Which leads me, of course, to 
another issue facing Hopkins: the 
dining situation. During both my 
freshman and sophomore years 
here at Hopkins the situation 
seemed stagnant. The food was 
bad, everyone knew it, and noth- 
ing was done. Now things seem 
to be turning around. 

Previously, the administra- 
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ster, same issues for StuCo 


tion maintained that little could 
be done about the food situation 
because we were stuck in a five- 
year contract with Sodexho. Now 
the contract has expired, and the 
University has just decided to 
use Aramark as our new vendor. 


[ must say, I’m just as in the dark | | 
about this new Aramark as ev- | | 


eryone else, but I’m excited, and 
honestly even surprised, that the 
University did not decide on So- 
dexho again. I think we should 
all approach this new vendor 
with unbiased appetites, and 


learn from this that the Universi- | 
ty does listen. However, this does | 


not mean that we can be compla- 
cent, and if Aramark does not hit 
the mark, that must be communi- 
cated to the deans. 

While these are my opinions 
on the three largest issues fac- 


ing us as undergraduates, they | 


are not the only opinions, nor are 
they the only issues. I encourage 
undergraduates to share their 
thoughts and concerns with Stu- 
Co and me. I'm looking forward 
to next year — as always is the 
case at Hopkins — being better 
than the last. 

—Laura Hansell, the StuCo presi- 
dent-elect, is a junior international 
studies major from Drexel Hill, Pa. 





To solve town-gown tensions, look to the problem's origins 


ver the past year, I 
have stood on the 
steps of countless 
party-hosting hous- 
es and watched as 
police, Hop Cops, angry neigh- 
bors and drunken, panicked stu- 
dents take part in the awkward 
dance that has recently become 
the focus of raging debates both 
on and off campus. Local resi- 
dents are call- 
ing the police to 
tat out students 
who are getting 


wasted. The 
students are, 
in turn, frus- 


trated with the 

administraors, who are making 
policies that try to appease the 
angry residents. It’s a Dr. Seuss- 
style problem that’s getting a Dr. 
Seuss-style answer, filled with 
strike systems, committees, task 
forces and lots of dizzy, late- 
night running around through 
Baltimore alleys. 

So how do we sort through 
the mess? Students won't stop 
drinking, residents won't stop 
complaining and Hopkins has 
to be accountable for everyone's 
happiness and well-being. Uni- 
versity administrators have 
made a clear effort to alleviate 
the increased amount of ten- 
sion between students and local 
residents. However, new policies 
have targeted static issues such 
as student drinking and com- 
munity sentiments, while the 
spike in disturbance complaints 
is a fairly recent trend. Adminis- 
trators need to look not at static 
components of the situation, but 
two influential factors that have 
changed recently: party locations 
and property values. 

During the past two years, 


Naomi Garland 
Guest Column 


Pike, Wawa, Fiji, Phi Psi, Sigma 
Chi, Beta and AEPi moved to 
new houses. Additionally, new 
generations of party hosts are 
moving into the community each 
year, drastically changing the 
landscape of noise disturbance. 
Many residents woke up this past 
September to find themselves 
next to a new favorite party spot, 
and they’re just not thrilled. In 
fact, they’re 
turning out to 
be angry and 
intensely proac- 
tive in return- 
ing their block 
to its old, more 
tranquil status 
quo. They are far less complacent 
than residents who moved to a 
block knowing about pre-exist- 
ing noise problems or those who 
have lived near a popular party 
spot for an extended period of 
time. 

Rather than trying to curb the 
prevalence or intensity of stu- 
dent-hosted parties, which are 
two long-engrained and stable 
factors of student life, the Uni- 
versity should try to alleviate 
tensions by readjusting the lo- 
cations of parties. This could be 
accomplished by developing a 
fraternity row or otherwise cen- 
tralizing student parties. Efforts 
to bring student partying to the 
Hop Stop or other on-campus lo- 
cations, however, will continue to 
be relatively ineffective as long as 
the University continues to push 
policies that harshly penalize un- 
derage drinking. 

The other largely ignored fac- 
tor contributing to the increase in 
community complaints is the dra- 
matic increase in property values. 
With the impending completion 
of the Charles Com:nons proj- 


ect and development of Charles 
Village’s commercial district, lo- 
cal property values have been in- 
creasing at unprecedented rates. 
Along with this value increase 
comes the inevitable rise in qual- 
ity-of-life standards. And, as the 
neighborhood becomes safer and 
cleaner, community organiza- 
tions have more time to focus on 
other disruptions such as unruly, 
drunken students. 

There is no active “solution” 
that Hopkins can administer to 
such a situation. It really isn’t 
even a problem, per se; it’s local 
residents exercising their right to 
live in a peaceful neighborhood. 
Rather, the University should rec- 
ognize that its investment in the 
community is significant. Hop- 
kins should refrain from bending 
over backwards and spending 
tuition dollars to appease resi- 
dents who are already reaping 
phenomenal rewards from the 
University’s presence. 


The increased volume of police 
intervention and resulting nega- 
tive repercussions for students 
indicate that whatever commit- 
tees, task forces, coalitions or li- 
aisons Hopkins has put together 
simply aren't working. They’re 
not working because those ef- 
forts have focused on altering 
factors that are very difficult to 
change, suchas student drinking, 
or implemented solutions such as 
“community dialogue” that don’t 


clearly target the actual problem | 


of noise disturbance. 

By looking at the most fun- 
damental causes of community 
anxiety and understanding the 
changing desires and capabili- 
ties of Charles Village residents, 
Hopkins administrators could 
develop policies that address stu- 
dent-resident disputes far more 
effectively and efficiently than 
the current policies do. 

—Naomi Garland is a junior public 
health major from Seattle, Wa. 
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Break out of the “Hopkins 
bubble” and find Baltimore 


recently saw a cartoon that 
said, “Baltimore, the Jewel 
of the Mid-Atlantic” and 
then in smaller print, “ex- 
cept for Washington, D.C.” 
I laughed, but then realized that 


| the cartoon was actually mak- 


ing a semi-profound statement: 
most outsiders look down on Bal- 
timore. More surprisingly, even 
the people who reside in Balti- 
more do not have enough pride 
in their city. 

Like many other students at 
this school, I have had my fair 
share of sketchy Baltimore experi- 
ences, ranging from catcalls from 
creepy homeless men to discover- 
ing a knife and a syringe on differ- 
ent Charles Village street corners 
on the same day. I get frustrated 
at the amount of trash I see, and 
I sometimes won- 
der why parts of 
the city always 
smell a little bit 


funny. 
But, despite 
these less-than- 


pleasant encoun- 

ters, the longer I have been here, 
the more that I enjoy and appre- 
ciate the city. I have no problem 
admitting it: I like it here. 

I do have a problem, however, 
with how quickly Hopkins stu- 
dents dismiss the idea of hav- 
ing fun here. It is not fair to label 
Baltimore as the bastard child 
of other East Coast cities. Bal- 
timore is a city quite different 
from Washington, New York or 
Philadelphia. It may have scary 
crime rates, but to characterize 
Baltimore based on its weak- 
nesses does a disservice both to 
the people living here and the 
city itself. It is sort of like looking 
at the glass half-empty: You miss 
the good part. 

We all know that Hopkins and 
the Charles Village neighborhood 
can get old fast. But, once people 
start to venture to other areas, 
there really are things to do. 

Since last summer, when I 
started my quest to discover Bal- 
timore, I have seen several mu- 
seum exhibits, ate great ethnic 
cuisine, gone to the theater, been 
to concerts, watched many inde- 
pendent films and met some very 
interesting personalities. 

What I enjoy doing in Baltimore 
may not be the same for everyone. 
Regardless, Baltimore does not 
deserve the constant barrage of 
criticism it gets from the Hopkins 
student population. There is more 
to the city than bad parts. 


Carey Polis 
Guest Column 


Finding something to do takes 
no longer than spending a little 
time on Google or picking up a 
copy of several free Baltimore 
magazines and newspapers, lo- 
cated all over Charles Village. 
Additionally, many Web sites 
such as the Baltimore Fun Guide, 
Baltimore Collegetown and the 
Baltimore Theater Alliance have 
already done much of the work. 
Though these Web sites are far 
from a complete list, they are at 
least a start. 

Baltimore also has its fair 
share of eccentricities too. I rec- 
ommend skipping the American 
Dental Museum unless you are 
really fascinated by teeth and 
skipping Grill Art in Hampden 
unless you really like soggy and 
cold enchiladas. 

Still, you don’t 
know until you 
try. Please, I im- 
plore you, go off 
campus at least 
once a month. Re- 
alize that there is 
a lot more to col- 
lege than hanging out in people’s 
dorms or apartments or frater- 
nity houses. 

Another great thing about 
Baltimore is how easy it is to get 
around. It’s a cheap city; fork over 
the money for a cab and go some- 
where. Also, the city buses are 
not nearly as bad as people make 
them out to be. Though I probably 
wouldn't feel comfortable taking 
them late at night by myself, they 
do get you where you need to go 
for only $1.60 a ride. 

Though I wish that parts of the 
city were prettier, that there was 
a convenient subway system and 
that I could feel safer walking at 
night, I still think that the pros far 
outweigh the cons. Moreover, my 
love affair with the city has only 
inspired me to want to do some- 
thing about the things that give 
Baltimore its undeserved bad 
reputation. Complaining doesn’t 
change anything. Neither does 
assuming Baltimore isn’t fun be- 
cause other people tell you so. 

The cartoon was _half-right: 
Baltimore is a jewel of the mid- 
Atlantic. It may not be as clean or 
quite as exciting as Washington, 
but it nonetheless deserves recog- 
nition for its amount of cultural 
offerings and other activities. It is 
just a matter if people are willing 
to put in some effort to discover 
them. 

—Carey Polis is a junior Writing 
Seminars major from Bethesda, Md. 


Breaking the No. 2 pencil: the case for abolishing standardized tests 


























isasters, by some twisted 

paradox, often prove to be 
valuable learning exper! 
ences. And yet the most 
publicized academic di- 
saster in recent Se or Crean a 
: ’s miscalcu - 

cs eg nd scholastic Ape 
s for the October 2005 _ 
yielded all the wrong les- 


moisture ruined your answer sheet 
(which is what happened to the October 
test-takers), then so be it. 

But inaccuracy is not the whole prob- 
lem. While America was once the world’s 
capital for scientific and artistic innova- 
tion, now we have a monopoly on little 


more than multiple-choice exams. We're 


wasting time and money on 45 million 
state tests a year while countries like 
Singapore trump us in math education 


~ and other subjects. Standardized testing 


does not need to be refined; it needs to be 
phased out, and eventually abolished, as 
efficiently as possible. 

You read correctly: abolished. How- 
ever, I have no intention of regurgitat- 
ing the old arguments for doing away 
with the SAT and its spawn, like bias 


against women, ethnic minorities and 


poor students. All these are simply cases 
for changing the tests’ subject matter to 


- encompass a fair demographic. The real 
- faults lay in the structures that have been 


created by our test mania. 


~ Gn the heels of the recent SAT mess 


“New York Times reported that state 
“ere?! are. , back on J 4 ae 


"programs not geared to math and read- 


a 


-Jow salaries for pri 
ow slats for pimar 


ing or, to put it more bluntly, that do not 
march in lockstep with the No Child 
Left Behind exams. The measure falls 
mostly on troubled and underperform- 
ing students, but if you think the top of 
the class is any better off than it was be- 
fore, think again. 

From the Fordham Institute report on 
how No Child Left Behind has cheap- 


Patrick Kennedy 
Opposition, Inc. 


Fe , , 
ened America’s scientific education stan- 
dards to the everyday nuisance of over- 
hearing stressed HAC Lab conversations 
about MCAT scores, it’s clear that stan- 

dardied tests need to go. But teachers, 
not simply students, suffer under stan- 


“As it stands, the harsh duties and 
y and secondary 


ators already attract too few 


gent and competent college gradu- 
ates. However, the continued use of pro- 
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grammatic state and national exams will 
merely serve to preclude the creative 
liberty and personalized methods that 
should be the tools of any good teacher. 
Barely qualified teachers and computer 
programs can teach to a standardized 
test, and with rigid exam requirements 
dissuading the most ingenious profes- 
sionals from entering the classroom, 
such base expedients will take their 
place. 

Standardized tests do not foster a love 
of learning in any way. Exemplary read- 
ing and math skills should be the top 
priority of American education, but the 


best way to arrive at this end is to build 


in students an excitement for the mate- 
rial they encounter. If you give a student 
a fascinating book or an interesting sci- 
ence experiment, he or she will be driv- 
en to develop independently the same 
skills stressed by standardized tests in 


the first place. 


So, when the last number-two pencil 
has been laid to rest, what will take the 
testing culture’s place? Administering 
a mind-numbing number of exams has 
supplanted the actual, on-scene supervi- 
sion of pre-college curriculums. States 


‘ 


should put in place much stronger bod- 
ies of experts to evaluate teachers’ profi- 
ciency and the material they are present- 
ing. Based on this, the admissions game 
will change from a war of numbers to 
a question of how rigorous a student's 
curriculum is. As with graduate school 
placement, school reputation and in- 
dividual merit, not one’s ability to fill 
out soul-killing standardized tests, will 
guide the process. 

Indeed, overturning the system in one 
blow would be a disaster, which is why 
1 would rather see America gradually 
phase out its current practices, starting 
with graduate level exams and moving 
down the line. If done correctly, elimi- 
nating the SAT and its ilk could ring in 
a new era of practical learning and aca- 
demic innovation, but if it is rushed or 
mismanaged we are simply opening the _ 


door to anarchy. Then again, consider- 


ing the counterproductive psychol 
and amen record of the current sis 
grams, risking a little anarchy just might 
be worth it. higer t ey . 
sft gs Md is a sophomore his- 
tory of art and Writing Seminars major 
Watchung, N.J. he 
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Biology proiessor’s 
research honored 


Dr. Saul Roseman rewarded for a lifetime of contributions 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Professor Saul Roseman credits 
his illustrious six-decade career in 
science to one thing: excitement. 
“You have to come into the lab ev- 
ery day, excited about what you're 
doing. My work is the most inter- 
esting thing in the world to me.” 

Roseman is a noted biochem- 
ist who is recognized as a pio- 
neer in glycobiology, the study of 
carbohydrates in living sy stems. 
Recently, he was honored by the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry for 
his scientific accomplishments, 
including having published 
three of the most influential re- 
search papers in biochemistry, as 
judged by his peers. 

His research interests are di- 
verse but all return to the notion 
of carbohydrates as being central 
to the development and function- 
ing of cells. Three of his lab’s pri- 
mary projects concern the phos- 
photransferase system, which 
transports sugars across the cell 
membrane; the ecologically cru- 
cial metabolism of a complex 
polysaccharide called chitin; and 


mechanisms of cell-to-cell recog- 
nition and adhesion. 

Roseman first became inter- 
ested in the role of carbohydrates 
as a graduate student in the lab 
of University of Wisconsin bio- 
chemist Karl Paul Link, where he 
was studying a compound linked 
to the anticoagulant coumadin. 
His research eventually led him 
to investigate the metabolism 
and synthesis of a variety of car- 
bohydrates. 

Of those early days, when the 
study of carbohydrates was just 
a small subset of biochemistry, 
Roseman recalls: “I would go to 
meetings of 5,000 scientists and 
find just five or six glycobiologists. 
You might as well as go home.” 

But being among the first in a 
small field of study has had its ad- 
vantages because it allows him to 
explore uncharted territory. “It’s 
wonderful because you can give 
your imagination free reign,” he 
remarks. 

Roseman’s continuing  re- 
search has led him to a broader 
hypothesis about the importance 
of carbohydrates in living organ- 
isms. He points to the example 


SCIENCE 


of the human nervous system, in 
which about 10° genes regulate 
over 10 neuronal connections. 

Roseman doubts that proteins 
alone can account for this com- 
plexity, but rather believes that 
carbohydrates located in cell mem- 
branes must play a significant role 
in the development of the human 
brain. “That was a guess. It wasn’t 
the line [of experiment] we were 
working on. But I got more and 
more involved in the question of, 
why are we doing this?” 

Indeed, Roseman _ theorizes 
that carbohydrates likely play a 


broad but crucial role in regulat- 
ing a variety of functions within 
and between cells. “Even in the 
simplest organism, like E. coli, 
there are 4,500 genes. If you iso- 
late each of these proteins in a test 
tube, the question is, how does it 
work in a cell? You've got a hor- 
rendous problem.” Glycobiology 
can begin to answer some of these 
questions, Roseman believes. 
Roseman emphasizes the im- 
portance of chance in his labora- 
tory research. Many of his most 
important discoveries have been 
completely serendipitous. He 








No joke: Laughter really can be the best medicine: 


By DAVID YUI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Is laughter really the best med- 
icine? Some researchers think so. 
Other than its obvious emotional 
effects, a good chuckle may also 
have health benefits. 

Laughter provides a form of 
exercise for the body and stim- 
ulates the release of beneficial 
brain neurotransmitters and hor- 

mones. A good dose of laughter 
can be as simple as watching a 
funny movie or remembering a 
funny situation. Unfortunately, 
adults tend to laugh less often as 
they grow older. 

A study by cardiologists at the 
University of Maryland Medical 
Center in Baltimore shows that 
laughing may help prevent heart 
attacks and heart disease. 

The study consisted of partici- 
pants who had a history of a heart 
attack or coronary artery bypass 
surgery and participants who 
never had heart disease. When a 
questionnaire was used to deter- 
mine how much the participants 
laughed in particular situations, 
people with a history of heart 
disease generally laughed less 
and even displayed more signs 
hostility. 

Furthermore, new evidence 
is showing that laughter helps 
the inner lining of blood vessels, 
the endothelium, to relax and 
expand. This increases the blood 
flow to the heart and brain, which 
require oxygen carried by hemo- 
globin molecules in the blood. 

Even if laughter does not pro- 
vide direct benefits, it lessens the 
effects of mental stress. 
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According to Michael Miller, 
M.D., director of the Center for 
Preventive Cardiology at the 
University of Maryland Medical 
Center, mental stress impairs the 
endothelium and leads to inflam- 
matory reactions. This can result 
in fat and cholesterol build-up in 
the coronary arteries and eventu- 
ally to a heart attack. 

Geneticist Kazuo Murakami 
of Japan believes that laughter 
can trigger certain genes in the 
human body. His findings in a 
recent experiment show 23 genes 
that can be potentially activated, 
some of which are involved with 
the human immune response. 

In a two-day experiment con- 
ducted by Murakami in Japan, 
blood glucose levels of diabetics 
were compared after a comedy 
show performed by stand-up co- 
medians and after a monotonous 
college lecture. The experiment 
revealed lower glucose levels after 





the diabetics laughed at the come- 
dy show in contrast to the lecture. 

Some college students find 
laughter helpful in other ways. 
For instance, it can help a student 
tolerate stress from school work 
and exams. 

“T know that I personally ad- 
here to the strategy of laughing 
excessively to help unload the 
pressures of Hopkins. When you 
get frustrated at yourself, school- 
work or other people ... sometimes 
it’s just more fun to make fun of 
everything and laugh as much as 
possible,” junior art history ma- 
jor Jennifer Snodgrass said. 

After a moment, Snodgrass 
added, “I would say I believe that 
laughter and alcohol are the best 
medicines for relaxation at Hop- 
kins!” 

Junior philosophy major Ber- 
gin Ulgen also believed “laugh- 
ter and jokes are necessary to 
survive a stressful environment 
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A recent study by scientists determined that laughter has medicinal benefits. 
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like Johns Hopkins. It definitely 
helps me handle the daily stress- 
es of life.” 

Other students feel that laugh- 
ing with friends helps when they 
are sick or having a bad day. 

Cameron Granger, a sopho- 
more Film and Media Studies 
major agrees. “There’s nothing 
more medicinal than a spontane- 
ous bout of hysteria, especially 
when it’s spent with friends.” 


COURTESY OF SAUL ROSEMAN 
Roseman teaches students the principles of scientific investigation in the undergraduate seminar Foundations of Biomedical Research. 


cites the book The Way of an In- 
vestigator, by Walter Bradford 
Cannon, which discusses the 
importance of serendipity in the 
discoveries of Columbus, Gal- 
vani and Alexander Graham Bell, 
among others. 

The best a scientist can do, ac- 
cording to Roseman, is constant- 


ly to be prepared for unexpected | 
| including Chesapeake Climate 


results. “You start with a prem- 
ise, that you know so little,” he 
explains. “Any experiment you 
do probably will fail. You do your 
experiments and you keep your 
eyes open.” 

Roseman is still excited by his 
research after all these years, in 
part because of the sheer immen- 


per (onierence to 


concentrate 


on ecology 


| By PAUL FURLONG 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


When most students are be- 
ginning to crunch for finals, 
members of Students for Environ- 
mental Action will be attending 
the third annual Student Climate 
Conference at Yale University to 


| learn more about the biggest test 
| of this century: global warming. 


Over 300 students will attend the 


| conference (which runs April 7 to 


9) to strategize new ways to push 
their colleges to become leaders 
in fighting global warming. 

“I’m attending the conference 
because | want Johns Hopkins 
to join the hundreds of other 
schools taking action on global 
warming,” junior Blake Hough 
said. “There are simple, cost-ef- 
fective steps we can take, such as 
purchasing wind energy.” 

The conference is organized 
by a coalition of organizations, 


Action Network (CCAN), which 
focuses on solutions to global 
warming in Maryland, Virginia 
and D.C. The conference will 
feature lectures on global warm- 
ing, workshops on various tech- 


| niques to reduce global warming 


sity of the topics he studies. “There | 


are two things: What are the chem- 
ical reactions and how are they 
regulated?” He continues: “Every 
cell is a fabulous machine and 
we only know some of its work- 


pollution on campus and several 
keynote speakers including Lau- 
rie David and Gus Speth (Dean of 
Yale School of Forestry and Envi- 
ronmental Studies and co-found- 


| er of Natural Resources Defense 


ings. One little thing can affect the | 
| working of the machine. 


“In this complex machine 
where regulation is so important 
and we know so little about it, you 
have to think about it as a series 
of assembly lines, and then you 
hope to figure out how some of 
the assembly lines fit together.” 





Council). 
“Students are agents of change 


| in this country,” graduate student 
| Peter McPhee added. “From the 


civil rights movement in the 1960s 
to the anti-apartheid movement 
in the 1980’s, young people have 
served as the conscience of Amer- 
ica. Now, we are turning our at- 


tention to global warming.” 


beat Maryland! 


Good luck. 
women's lacrosse 





all 
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By JOSEPH HO 
Che Johns | lopkins News-I etter 


The time of the year h 
when it suddenly turns warm 
and flowers start bl 


as come 


ooming on 
campus Overnight. Spring, out 
of nowhere, brings life back to 
Hopkins from the cold, dreary 
winter. ; 

If you're impressed by the 
flowers all over campus, you'll 
be amazed by the scene down in 
Washington, D.C. this month. 

Held annually around the 
months of March and April, the 
National Cherry Blossom Festival 
draws thousands and thousands 
of visitors from all over the world 
each year. Along the streets in 
D.C., you will only find rows and 
rows of cherry blossoms, and, of 
course, swarms of tourists busily 
taking photographs of this land 
of pink. 


The History 


The National Cherry Blos- 
som Festival first began in 1935 
in commemoration of the 3,000 
cherry blossom trees that Mayor 
Yukio Ozaki of Tokyo, Japan gave 
to Washington, D.C. as a gift. 
The trees celebrated a growing 
friendship between the people of 
the two countries. 

The first two trees were plant- 
ed in West Potomac Park, on the 
north bank of the Tidal Basin un- 
der a ceremony led by First Lady 
Helen Herron Taft and Viscount- 
ess Chinda, wife of the Japanese 
ambassador. In 1965, 3,800 more 
trees were given to D.C. Today, 
tourists are immersed in a sea of 
pink and white cherry blossoms 
once they enter the area around 
the Jefferson Memorial. 

The cherry blossoms contin- 
ued to be a symbol of friendship 
when Japanese horticulturists 
came to the city to take cuttings of 
the trees in order to replace those 
destroyed in a flood in 1981. The 
American government also re- 
sponded to this generous gift by 
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D.C. celebrates Japanese festival in a land of pink 





presenting To- 
kyo with flow- 
ering dogwood 
trees in 1915. 


Predicting the 
Bloom 


National 
Park Service 
Regional Horti- 
culturist Robert 
DeFeo has been 
responsible for 
predicting the 
blooming of 
the cherry blos- 
soms in the past 


several years. 
Typically, the 
buds on the 


trees expand in 
February and 
horticulturists 
can predict the 
blooming peak 
by monitoring 
the trees in or- 
der to count of 
the days for the 
Festival each 
year. 

The National 
Park Service 
has also been 
keeping records 
of the blooming dates since 1921. 

This year, the blooming pe- 
riod was predicted to between 
March 30 and April 8, and the 
peak bloom date on March 30. 
The blooming period is defined 
as the time when 20 percent of 
the cherry blossoms are open 
and the peak bloom date as the 
day when 70 percent of the flow- 
ers are open. 


Touring through the Land of 
Pink 


The National Cherry Blossom 
Festival is set between March 25 
and April 8, marking the 94th an- 
niversary of this annual event. 

While you may join the crowds 
of tourists walking around the 
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The Washington Monument stands in a land of pink during the blooming period of the cherry blossoms. 


Tidal Basin taking pictures, you 
can also contact the National 
Park Service for a guided tours 
in the area. Led by park rangers, 
these tours could be walking or 
bike tours. The park ranger will 
give you a guided tour on the 
historical and cultural influence 
of these cherry blossoms from Ja- 
pan on D.C. 


The Celebration 


Of course, the fun doesn’t end 
there. Apart from admiring the 
scenes of nature, you can also 
participate in a wide range of ac- 
tivities organized by the Nation- 
al Cherry Blossom Festival, Inc. 
These events range from art exhi- 
bitions to cultural performances 
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that highlight Japanese culture in 
America. 

The largest events of the Fes- 
tival will have to be the annual 
parade and street festival. Held | 
on April 8 this year, the parade 
will showcase talented march- 
ing bands, choir performances, 
clowns, horses and antique cars. 
You might also have a chance to | 
catch a glimpse of Miss America | 
2006, Jennifer Berry, who will | 
take part in the parade. | 

The Japanese Street Festival is | 

| 


also an exciting event right after | 
the parade. Stalls will be set up | 
along Pennsylvania Avenue featur- 
ing Japanese arts and crafts, anima- 
tion, traditional dances and music. 
So if you're ready for some fun 
this weekend, get ready to hop 
onto the Amtrak and spend the | 
day in the city. Trust me, it’s defi- 
nitely worth getting away from | 
your favorite cubicle on D-level. 


The 94th Annual 
I National Cherry 
Blossom Festival 
: Street Parade 
Date: Sat. April 8 
E Time: 10am. - (2 noon 
Location: Constitution 


Ave., NW from 7th to 
17th Streets 








Street Festiva 
Date: Sat. April 8 
a Time: 11:00 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Location: |2th St. and 
Pennsylvania Ave., NW 


Sakura ils Japanese 
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chee | 
| loeston Steps ofthe 


Here’s our picks for you to 


1, “Ladies Night” (Atomic 
Kitten) 


Spears) 

3. “In da Club” (50 Cent) 
4, “Dirty” (Christina Agu- 
ilera) 

5, “1, 2 Step” (Ciara) 

6. “Lose My Breath” 
(Destiny’s Child) 

7. “Kiss, Kiss” (Holly Va- 
lance) 

8. “Rock Your Body” (Justi 
Timberlake) 

9. “Into the Groove” (Ma- 


your tracks 


| of wild fun down in Club 
| Mate, one of the classiest 


| and show off your moves 


| Closing Ceremony 








Didn't get enough of the dance floor over Spring Break? 


2. “Do Something” (Britney 












[ sian Awareness Month 


TASA Night Market _ 


One of the highlights of 
Asian Awareness Month, 
the Night Market spon- 
sored by the Taiwanese 
American Students Asso- 
ciation features a variety 
of free Chinese gourmet 
food, performances and 
games. Join the night of 
entertainment immersed 
in Asian culture! 

Date: Sat., Apr. 15 
Time: 5 p.m. 

Venue: SDS Room 


ie 





It's going to be a night 


clubs in Baltimore. Come 


on the dance floor! 
Date: Thurs., Apr. 27 
Venue: Club Mate 
3612 Hanover St. 





Discussion_Panel with SEED. 


Participate in an open dialogue with Students Educating & 
Empowering for Diversity on diversity and education. 
Date: Tue., Apr. 11 


| Time: 8 p.m. 


-peaker Eyent 


| Alan Klima, filmmaker who produced a film in Thailand, will 


share his experiences at Hopkins. 
Date: Tue., Apr. 25 


Recap of all the events over the month. 
Date: Sun., Apr. 30 

Time: 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Venue: Glass Pavilion 


— compiled by Irene Pang 
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Volunteers painted a mural along the Gilman Tunnel for Asian Awareness Month. 





Creation vs. Evolution 


Science: Uncovering Truths? Or Exposing God? 


The origins offirst life has been a perennial debate 
in the world. Some view it as the major breaking 
point between science and religion, some view it 
as a relationship between both. Is it a selection 
from naturalistic process or an act of divine cre- 
ation? Dr David T. Yue, professor of Biomedical 
Engineering and Neuroscience, will address the 
issue. Come see for yourself! 





Date: Fri. Apr. 7, 2006 
Time: 8 p.m. 
Venue: Remsen 101 








Sponsored by Stepping Stone Ministry 
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By DREW LEFKOF 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Like any other day, senior 
midfielder Greg Peyser shuffles 
to class in the morning, fits in a 
little library study session, takes 
a three-and-a-half hour “break” 
on the lacrosse field, followed 
by finally heading back to the 
library. Peyser, a senior, said his 
regimented schedule allows to 
him to prepare and reflects his 
desire to succeed. 

“I like to think I have a strong 
personality that is behind my 
firm desire to succeed, even in 
the face of adversity,” Peyser said. 
“Although I don’t do anything ex- 
tracurricular beside lacrosse and 
school, I really work hard at both 
and I am proud of what I have 
achieved.” 

Peyser’s dedication to perfect- 
ing his craft as a first-line mid- 
fielder resulted in twine-tickling 
efforts in two games earlier this 
week at Homewood Field. By 
finding the net three times, Pey- 
ser helped to lift the Blue Jays 
past North Carolina, 11-5, on 
Saturday. He added a goal in the 
Jays’ 19-6 rout against Mount St. 
Mary’s two days later. 

Although he got the credit in 
the box score, Peyser recognized 
that his scoring flurry came as a 
result of the strong offensive play 
of his teammates. 

“Tt is just a matter of how we 
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GREG PEYSER, MIDFIELDER 


Success 1S just a matter of routine for Pey 


Stoel 2 & Fee 


mates getting me the ball.” 
Sophomore attacker Kevin 

Huntley said that Peyser’s suc- 

cess can be attributed to the way 








practiced he handles himself 
dirs = | on the field during 
ing the | | ractice. 
week,” |] | STATISTICS | } © “ties retentiess 
he said. — aa and intense. He’s 
“Our of- ; ‘ always beenahard 
fense was Year: Senior ete and never 
getting a Major: Economics fails to get the job 
lot of ball Position: Midfielder done,” Huntley 
move- said. “He's always 
ment in Hopkins Highlights: A hat in the front of the 
practice |} trick and an assist in the win pe due oe 
and we || against UNC last Saturday That's why he is 
were scor- gave him a careerhigh four one of the most 
ing a lot. points. complete mid- 
Most of fielders in Divi- 
my goals sion I lacrosse.” 
were as- Peyser said that 


sisted, anyways, which means it 
was really the work of my team- 


remaining focused during prac- 
tice provides him with the con- 





: 





fidence to put points up on the 
scoreboard. 

“It’s really only a matter of 
repetition and doing it over and 
over until it becomes old hat and 
ingrained in you to the point of 
muscle memory,” he said. “I like 
to believe that throughout my la- 
crosse and sports career in gen- 
eral that I’m focused on becom- 
ing the best player I can be. But 
I also know when it’s time for 
some levity.” 

Huntley agrees. He mentions 
how Peyser often pulls some 
sort of antic during Friday’s light 
walk-through practice. 

“Last practice of the week, we 
usually finish off by doing jump- 
ing jacks. Something funny or 
weird always seems to happen, 
as guys will start running or 
fooling around during it. Greg 
always seems to be the ringleader 


Baseball now sits atop Conterence standings 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
commendation by tossing the 
Jays’ first complete game shutout 
since Jeremy Brown threw one 
against Juniata in the 2004 NCAA 
Regional Finals. In the first game 
of Saturday’s doubleheader ver- 
sus Swarthmore, Kuhlman gave 
up three hits while striking out 
nine over seven innings. He joins 
sophomore righty Patrick Steffee 
as the other sophomore pitcher 
to earn the Pitcher of the Week 
nod. 

Pietroforte joins Scally and ju- 
nior catcher Rob Sanzillo as Blue 
Jay position players receiving the 
honor this season. 

But the Jays have no time to 
rest on their laurels. The up- 
coming conference games could 
determine the season-ending 
standings. 

“The next two weekends are 
crucial,” Babb said. 

This coming weekend — after 


a Friday contest versus peren- 
nial punching bag Washington 
College, whom the Jays beat 17- 
3 this past Tuesday — Hopkins 
hosts reigning Centennial Con- 
ference champs Franklin & Mar- 
shall. 

The Jays have a lot to play for. 
Last year, F&M denied Hopkins 
their fifth consecutive conference 
championship, and this year they 
were picked in the preseason for 
the top spot in the conference 
again. 

“We're looking forward to get- 
ting revenge against F&M,” Babb 
said. 

Scally agreed. “I would be ly- 
ing if I didn’t say [revenge] was 
in the back of our minds,” he 
said. 

Franklin & Marshall is cur- 
rently in a three-way tie for sec- 
ond place in the conference, shar- 
ing a 4-1 conference record with 
Muhlenberg and _ Haverford. 
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Senior left-hander Jim Flannery threw six innings to earn the win vs. Dickinson. 


Hopkins is in first place at 4-0-1, 
but all that could change against 
F&M and next weekend's double- 
header against Haverford, anoth- 
er strong conference team having 
a solid year. 

But the Jays want to prove 
themselves against more than 
just conference foes. Their game 
against The College of New Jer- 
sey, the No. 1-ranked team in the 
nation, was postponed until Apr. 
24, and it has Hopkins chomping 
at the bit. 

“We're upset that that game 
got postponed,” Scally said. “You 
want to judge yourself against 
the best team in the nation.” 

Hopkins already saw TCNJ in 
Arizona, the most heartbreaking 
game of the trip. The Jays jumped 
to a 10-3 only to let it slip away in 
the last two innings. TCNJ scored 
eight unanswered runs to win, 
11-10. But the Jays aren’t ready to 
let it happen again. 

“Once we get a lead, we're pre- 
pared to keep putting it on. The 
game isn’t over until the last out 


_ is recorded,” Scally said. 


The Jays will play a double- 
header against F&M on Satur- 
day. The first pitch is at 12:30 
p.m. 
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behind it,” Huntley said. 

Peyser remembers waiting 
through a two-hour rain de- 
lay, during the second half of 
the Blue Jays’ Final Four game 
against Virginia. He said bring- 
ing some lightness to the locker 
room helped Hopkins prevail in 
overtime. 

“We came into the locker 
room as a team and we cranked 
up the music. We really lightened 
up the mood, despite the tense 
situation,” Peyser said. “No one 
panicked, and it was a real char- 
acter-building experience.” 


ser 
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Sports Briefs 
Crew teams fare well at Caspersen 


The Hopkins crew team saw 
their fair share of action last week- 
end, competing at the Caspersen 
Cup and the Occoquan Sprints. 
At Saturday’s Caspersen Cup, 


J | held in Baltimore, Washington 


College squeaked by the Blue 

Jays with a score of 53-50. 
Third-place St. John’s was 

mostly a non-factor in the over- 


| all standings due to their in- 
| ability to field a squad for the 
| men’s varsity four or women’s 


varsity eight. Highlight perfor- 


| mances for Hopkins included 
| first place finishes in the wom- 
| en’s varsity four, men’s pair and 
| the men’s and women’s varsity 


eights. 

“The wins] were offset by dis- 
appointing performances in the 
other races,” head coach Steve 


| Perry said. 


In Sunday’s Occoquan Sprints, 


| held in Lorton, Va., the Blue Jays 


found themselves in a stronger, 
deeper field and had less to show 


for their efforts. Perry called the 
event “more intense” and pointed 
to the inclusion of “Division I and 
II level schools” as the cause. 

Hopkins still had some fin- 
ishes to be proud of, particu- 
larly the men’s varsity eight in 
fourth, the women’s novice four 
in first, and the women’s var- 
sity eight in second, who rowed 
what Perry called “a very good 
race.” 

Next weekend, the Jays will 
take take to the water in the 
Knecht Cup in Camden, N,J. The 
regatta takes place over both Sat- 
urday and Sunday and was lik- 
ened to a “mini-championship” 
by Perry. 

Participants in the cup hail 
from what Perry calls “good row- 
ing programs from throughout 
the U.S.” and he is hoping his 
teams race well enough to land a 
spot in the finals. 


—Ethan Ogilby 


Duke lacrosse cancels remaining games 


The Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team will get an unexpected Sat- 
urday off this weekend, as Duke 


| University officials have decided 
| to cancel the rest of their la- 


crosse team’s season in the wake 


| of allegations that team mem- 





| bers raped an exotic dancer at an 


off-campus party the evening of 
March 13. 

Head coach Mike Pressler 
announced his resignation on 
Wednesday, hours after authori- 
ties released a vulgar e-mail sent 
by a team member at 2 a.m. on 
March 14. 

In his 16 seasons with the Blue 
Devils, Pressler led the team to 
three Atlantic Coast Conference 
titles and a trip to the NCAA fi- 
nal game last May, in which they 
lost to Hopkins, 9-8. His resigna- 
tion comes during a tumultuous 
time for the Durham campus, as 


the allegations have brought to 
the surface racial tensions that 
have long existed between the 
students at the elite university 
and the citizens of the economi- 
cally depressed town. 

Police are awaiting DNA re- 
sults from 46 of the team’s 47 play- 
ers (the dancer alleged that her 
attackers were white, and only 
one team member is black) before 
they continue the investigation or 
charge any athletes. Team mem- 
bers have thus far been uncoop- 
erative with the police. 

The announcement to cancel 
the remainder of the season was 
made after Duke temporarily 
suspended the team’s season on 
March 28. At the time, with seven 
games left in the season, the Blue 
Devils had a 6-2 record. 


—Jason Farber 


M. tennis struggles to find rhythm 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
The Johns Hopkins men, on 
the other hand, are still looking 


| to gain a sense of consistency 


in the 2006 campaign. The Blue 
Jays fell to 3-5 on the season af- 
ter a 1-2 week. They dropped a 
match at Haverford last Wednes- 
day 5-1, with the only high point 
for Hopkins coming in doubles 
play. 

Sophomore Raffi Roberti and 
junior Nick Kennedy won 8-4 at 


| No. 2, and senior Michael Kelly- 


Sell and sophomore Matt Naftil- 
ian won 8-5 at No. 3 to pick up 
the doubles point for the Blue 
Jays. It was the lone point of the 
day for Hopkins, as Haverford 
swept the singles matches to'win 
pels 

The men came back strong on 
Saturday against another Cen- 
tennial Conference opponent, 
however, winning at Franklin & 
Marshall, 7-0. The Blue Jays won 


all three doubles matches, led at 
No. 1 by sophomore Joe Vasoon- 
tara and junior Hillen Smith, who 
won 8-1. 

In singles, Vasoontara looked 
impressive in earning his first 
win of the season, 6-0, 6-1. Rober- 
ti stayed undefeated on the sea- 
son at No. 3, winning his singles 
match 6-1, 6-0. 

It was the men’s turn to take 
on TCNJ on Sunday, but they 
weren't able to match their Lady 
Jay counterparts’ success. In- 
stead, the Lions dropped the 
Blue Jays 5-2. After Vasoontara 
and Smith picked up a win at No. 
1 doubles, the Blue Jays dropped 
the other two doubles matches 
to lose the doubles point to the 
Lions. 

The Blue Jays were able to 
pick up two singles points, but 
it wasn’t enough to earn the vic- 
tory. At No. 2, Smith won 7-6, 6- 
1, and at No. 4 sophomore Kevin 


Ma won 0-6, 6-0, 7-5. 

“We actually didn’t play bad- 
ly against [TCNJ],” junior Nick 
Kennedy said. “We played really 
well, and they just played better. 
They came up big in some impor- 
tant situations, and that is why 
they are the No. 25 team in the 
nation.” 


Despite the inconsistency, 
some players believe the team is 
still playing well. 


“Ever since Spring Break, our 
play has picked up a lot,” Kenne- 
dy said. “Right now, our biggest 
problem is that each individual 
isn’t playing with a sense of ur- 
gency. If we can do that, hope- 
fully we can put it all together to 
pick up some team wins.” 

The men play at home on Sat- 
urday against Ursinus at 3 p.m. 
The women play next on Sat- 
urday as well, at home against 
Swarthmore at 12 p.m. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Duke. While the rain poured 
down onto the artificial grass of 
Homewood Field, it looked as if 
the game would also have to be 
postponed. But luckily, after a de- 
lay of more than two and a half 
hours, the contest was restarted 
and eventually finished, with the 
Jays taking another win. 

“We came out of the rain delay 
even more ready to play with the 
correct kind of approach,” Hunt- 
ley said. 

With 11 Jays scoring in the 
contest and a pair of entertain- 
ing hat-tricks coming from both 
fan-favorite Rabil and newcomer 
freshman midfielder Tom Duerr, 
Hopkins made quick work of the 
lowly Mountaineers. 

The game started with rain- 
drops _pitter-pattering against 
the sleek black helmets at face- 
off time, as Greg Peyser secured 
the ball during the opening face- 
off. 

Hopkins scoring was almost 
as fast and furious as the light- 
ning surrounding the field, as the 
Jays sprinted out to a devastating 
seven-point lead. 

Huntley, Byrne, Rabil, Duerr, 
Christopher and Bryan all con- 
tributed to the early goal-fest, 
as the Jays looked almost invin- 
cible against a lackluster Mount 
Saint Mary’s defense. Luckily for 


St. Mary’s can’t 


I] Blue Jays found the net, including hat tricks f 
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SPORTS 


rom Rabil and Duerr, to propel men’s lacrosse over the Mountaineers, 19-6 





etl ee 
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Freshman midfielder Brian Christopher's one goal against Mount St. Mary's was just a small part of the Jays’ offensive arsenal. 


the Mountaineers, their offense 
came to life and scored twice 
before the rain delay was an- 
nounced. 

Coming out of the locker- 


room a bit tight but even more fo- 
cused, the Jays went back to work 
on MSM and tallied up five more 
scores to extend their lead to ten. 
Jake Byrne, responsible for three 





W. lax to see No. 6 Maryland this Sunday 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
assured that the Blue Jays would 
have the lead heading into the 
half when she connected on a 





out all scoring with a tally with 
1:30 left, finalizing the score at 
11-8. 

After her career-high, four- 





shot seconds goal _ perfor- 
before the half mance, Janice 
ended. We definitely think we —_was__ named 

Vanderbilt ALC Player 
junior attacker have a great opportu- of the Week 


Kendall Thrift 


nity here to show the 


and made the 


found the Honor Roll on 
back of thenet rest of the nation that both Wom- 
just 50 seconds enslacrosse. 
after the break WE deserve to be where com and In- 
to tie the score, we are, sidelacrosse. 
6-6. Janice, al- com. 

ready having — SENIOR ATTACKER “I am re- 


secured a hat 
trick, scored 
her fourth of 
the day nearly 
nine minutes later, but the Com- 
modores, having traveled nearly 
700 miles from Nashville, had 
not come all this 
way to give up 
without a fight. 
On a clear 
by the Jays’ se- 





ally honored 
for all of [the 
recognition] 
and it is re- 
ally nice, but the next game we 
have is huge,” Janice said. “It 
doesn’t matter the next game and 


Mary Key 


we have to keep going. We have 
more work to do.” 

The Blue Jays return to ac- 
tion this Sunday against Mary- 
land, who is ranked No. 6 in the 
Bounce Entertainment/Inside La- 
crosse Poll. 


This is the first-ever meeting | 


between the two teams in which 
the Blue Jays are the higher- 


ranked team. The game will be | 


televised by ESPNU, making it 
the second game this season in 
which the Blue Jays take to the 
national stage. 

“Maryland is a very good 
team and we are chipping away 
at them every year,” Key added. 
“We have become a better team 
over the past three years and we 
definitely think we have a great 
opportunity here to show the rest 
of the nation that we deserve to 
be where we are.” 





assists in the game, made two 
beautiful passes, one of which 
was to Duerr and the other to 
Rabil, look effortless. 

The second half opened up 


stand up to Jays’ ollense | 









much in the way the first did, | 


with Hopkins scoring five goals 
in the third and another in the 
fourth before pulling junior goal- 
ie Jesse Schwartzman from his 
duties in the net. 

The most notable of the scores 
came from sophomore midfielder 
Garrett Stanwick and freshman 
attacker Josh Peck, both of which 
were their first goals of the sea- 
son. The Mountaineers, facing 
the Blue Jays’ second team, scored 
four more times as the end result 
was a score of 19-6. 

The determining factor in the 
game was without question the 
talent and raw athleticism of 


Pietramala’s players. By sharing | 


| the wealth and passing with ease 


through the Mount Saint Mary’s | 


loosely linked defense, the Jays 
showcased why their freshman 
recruiting class is one of the best 
in the country. 

Although names like Austin 
Walker and Josh Peck are just be- 
ginning to become familiar now, 
in the future, they will undoubt- 
edly be the ones leading the Jays 
to continued success. 


All 









| By ALENA GEFENER- 





MIHLSTEN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite facing some stiff com- 


| petition in their first outdoor 


| meet, the Hopkins track team 
| looks to be a considerable im- 
provement from last season. 

This past weekend at the Ter- 
| rapin Invitational, the Blue Jays 
competed against several tough 
| schools, most of whom were Di- 
vision I teams. The University 
of Maryland hosted the event, 
which included 40 other teams, 
such as the UPenn, Hampton and 
Syracuse, all solid D-I squads. 
Forty Hopkins runners compet- 
ed in the meet. 

“We were a little in over 
our head against the Division I 
schools,” head coach Bobby Van 
Allen said. “But we expected 
that, and we did very well con- 
sidering that.” 

In the women’s 100 meters, 
senior Joanna Cohen and junior 
Giselle Joseph placed 52nd and 
62nd, respectively. In the women’s 
800 meters, Hopkins had three 
runners, two of whom placed in 
the top 50: senior Megan Schollen- 
berg in 32nd place and freshman 
Katherine Horn in 48th. 

The women also did well in 
the triple jump and shot put, with 
sophomore Becky Lossing placing 
31st in triple jump and freshman 
Amarachi Onyima placing 14th in 
shot put. Onyima was the Centen- 
nial Conference champion in shot 
put for this indoor track season. 

“We're looking forward to a 
good season for the women,” Van 
Allen said. “Joseph is one of the 
top three sprinters in our confer- 
ence. We're doing excellently in the 
pole vault with [freshman] Lauren 
Chun and shot put with Onyima. 
[Freshman] Jordan Ireton is also 
looking to be a top sprinter and 
[senior] Ilolochika Emuh will be 
a very solid contender in the long 
jump, triple jump and hurdles.” 

Van Allen has high hopes for 
the men’s team for this upcoming 
season. “So far, our runners are 
looking very strong. [Junior] Ja- 
son Dubyoski is favored to win in 
the 100- and 400-meter hurdles,” 
he said. “[Sophomore] Patrick 
Brandon is looking very good for 
long distance, and in sprinting, 
[Sophomores] Chris Cottrell and 
Tristan Thomas are some of our 
strongest sprinters.” 
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Track faces Division I 
teams at Maryland 


This was reflected at the Terra- 
pin Invitational, where the men’s 
team performed well against the 
top-notch schools. In the 100 me- 
ters, senior Jacob Brecker took 35th. 
Senior Aaron Landgraf placed 
44th, and senior Sean Morgan took 
56th in the men’s 400 meter sprint. 
In the 5,000 meters, Brandon took 
12th place. Brandon recently came 
in seventh place at the Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference (ECAC) 
Championship in the 5,000 meters. 

Dubyoski also came in 20th 
and 7th for the 110- and 400-me- 
ter hurdles, respectively. For the 
200-meter dash, Cottrell came in 
39th and 21st in the long jump. In 
javelin, freshman Ted Heron and 
senior John Stowe came in 29th 
and 30th, respectively. Overall, 
the men’s team placed 24th. 

This year, both the men’s and 
women’s teams hope to place 
within the top three at the Cen- 
tennial Conference Champion- 
ships. Last year, the women’s 
team placed fifth, while the men’s 
team placed sixth. 

“Not only are we working hard 
as a team,” Van Allen said. “But 
we didn’t lose too many players at 
the end of last year, and we gained 
a strong freshman class.” 

During Van Allen’s seven years 
as head coach, the Blue Jays have 
improved dramatically. When 
Van Allen started as an assistant 
coach in 1999, the women’s team 
was in last place in the confer- 
ence. Now, Hopkins is a fighting 
contender for the top three. 

Hopkins also did well during 
its recent indoor track season, 
which Van Allen hopes is an indi- 
cator of how the Jays will do for 
outdoor track. At the Centennial 
Championships in late February, 
the team scored its highest-ever 
point total for indoor track. But 
the Jays still have several hard 
rivals to overcome. Haverford 
has won the men’s conference 
championships every year since 
the conference was established. 
Besides Haverford, Hopkins is 
also looking to beat Dickinson, 
Muhlenberg and Ursinus.° 

For this upcoming week- 
end, the team will be traveling 
to Richard Stockton College in 
New Jersey. There, they expect to 
be competing against almost 20 
teams at the meet. 

“We're looking to compete, and 
we're looking forward to compet- 
ing well,” Van Allen said. 


April 3 USILA STX Poll 


March 13 USILA/STX Coaches Poll 


nior goalie Lau- 
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the Commodore 
defense for four 
goals from four 
different — play- 
ers. Goals from 
Voight, Wagner 
and sophomore 
midfielders Kir- 
by Houck and 
Lauren Schwar- 
zmann fueled 
the 4-0 Blue Jay 
surge. 

| Vanderbilt 
freshman mid- 
fielder Cara 
Giordano closed 


Notre Dame 
Syracuse 
Cornell 
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Junior midfielder Steph Janice attempts to drive the ball past a Vanderbilt opponent in Sunday's game. 
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Philadelphia Phillies shortstop Jimmy 
Rollins has hit safely in 38 consecutive 
games and counting, dating back to Aug. 
2005. His is the longest streak in Phillies 
history, and the longest in the majors 
since Paul Molitor’s 39-game streak in 
1987. Rollins could soon eclipse Pete 
Rose's National League mark of 44. 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Baseball vs. F & M 12:30 p.m. 
W. Tennis vs. Swrthmore 12 p.m. 
M. Tennis vs Ursinus 3 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
Baseball vs. FDU-Florham 1 p.m. 
W. Lax vs. Maryland 12 p.m. 





Men's lax returns to form in two straight wins 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After handily defeating North 
Carolina and obliterating Mount 
Saint Mary’s, the Jays are finally 
streaking — 
well, sort of. 
For the first 
time this sea- 
son, the men’s 
lacrosse team 
has won back-to-back games. His- 
torically, April has been a strong 
month for the Jays. 

“We had some confidence 
coming out of the UNC game 
and we knew we needed the win 
versus MSM,” sophomore attack- 
er Kevin Huntley said. “We got 
rolling early and the momentum 
carried us throughout the whole 
game.” 

The first of the two victories 
came last Saturday at Home- 
wood Field against the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Tar Heels. 
On a beautiful spring day, the 
Jays looked pumped and ready 
to get the game going. The initial 
face-off was won by UNC and 
followed up by a quick score by 
Tar Heel attacker Bart Wagner 57 
seconds into the game. 

Not 10 seconds later, sopho- 

more midfielder Paul Rabil tore 
towards the goal and flung one 
through the posts to tie the game 
at one apiece. Rabil’s score was 
soon followed by three more 
from the Hopkins attack. Fresh- 
man midfielder Brian Christo- 
pher, Huntley and freshman 
midfielder Mark Bryan all con- 
tributed to a fearsome threesome 
of goals that allowed the Jays to 
run out to a 4-1 lead. 
' After Bryan’s second goal of 
the season at the 5:03 mark, the 
Tar Heels took a much-needed 
timeout and altered their plan of 
attack. Widening out the defense 
by spreading the ball further out 
along their offensive formation, 
the Heels struck twice within 
seven seconds and crept to with- 
in one goal. 

But just before the close of the 
first half, Huntley, on possibly the 
best play of the season, cut across 
to the open field on a fast break 
and scored in stunning fashion. 
As junior midfielder Jake Byrne 
received the ball from freshman 
midfielder Andrew Miller, he 
saw Huntley open and threw 
him the ball. The pass came up a 
bit shortchanged, but as Huntley 
leapt forward to nab the ball, he 
turned towards the goal in mid- 
air and catapulted a shot towards 





Freshman attacker Josh Peck tries to break f 
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the upper right-hand corner of 
the cage. Huntley’s play gave 
Hopkins a two-goal advantage 
heading into the third quarter. 

The story of the game came 
in the third quarter, as the Hop- 
kins defense buckled down and 
prevented UNC from scoring. 
While the Blue Jays defense- 
men perplexed a discouraged 
Tar Heels offense, Hopkins took 
care of business on offense by ex- 
tending its lead to six with four 
straight demoralizing points. 
Senior midfielder Greg Peyser’s 
work was by far the most im- 
pressive during the third period, 
with two successive scores and 
some great lead-in passing. The 
lead point scorer of the game, 
Peyser also added another goal 
as well as an assist during the 
fourth quarter. 





W. Tennis excels while men 
suffer midseason struggles 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The men’s and women’s tennis 
teams seem to be heading in op- 
posite directions after this past 
weekend. The women are hitting 
their stride after sweeping a pair 
of matches against Ursinus and 
The College of New Jersey, but 
the men, meanwhile, split a pair 
of Centennial Conference match- 
es in the past week before falling 
to The College of New Jersey on 
Sunday. 

The men defeated Franklin 
and Marshall on Saturday after 
dropping a match at Haverford 
last Wednesday. 

The women returned to the 
court after a week off with a 
dominating 9-0 win over Ursinus 
on Saturday. It was a complete 
victory for Hopkins, as all three 
doubles teams combined to lose 

_ just a single game. 

In singles, the Blue Jays were 
equally impressive, not dropping 
a set to their opponents. At No. 
6, sophomore Holly Clare won 
her match 6-0, 6-1, and freshman 
Debbie Blass won at the No. 4 po- 
sition 6-0, 6-0. f. f 

The women’s team has won 
seven of their last eight matches, 
and the win on Sunday ended 
TCNJ’s 13-n _ win streak, 
which dated back to April of 

2005. The women improved their 


a 


record to 7-2 on the season after 
beating the Lions 6-3. 

The Lady Jays started down on 
the day, losing two out of three of 
their doubles matches against the 
tough Lions squad. At No. 3, se- 
nior Jill Seidman and junior Priya 
Puri provided the lone victory for 
the Blue Jays, winning 8-6. 

In singles play, the Blue Jays 
were led by their top two play- 
ers, as freshman Brittany Matava 
moved to 6-1 on the season with a 
6-3, 6-4 victory at No. 1 and soph- 
omore Tanya Gulnick improved 
her perfect singles record on the 
season with a 3-6, 6-3, 6-1 victory 
at No. 2. 

The Blue Jays also won at No. 4, 
5 and 6. At No. 5, Seidman won 6- 
0, 3-6, 6-2. Sophomore Mary Gor- 
ski won at No. 6 in straight sets. 

ConTINUED ON Pace A10 





‘The Heels only scored two 
more times in the contest as Hop- 
kins finalized the victory by a 
margin of 11-5. North Carolina’s 
record dropped to 2-8 on the 
year, while the Jays improved by 
one on their .500 record. 

The biggest part of the win 
was the confidence exerted on 
the field by both a young de- 
fense, previously beleaguered by 
costly mistakes, and by a vastly 
improving offense that seems to 
be getting more aggressive and 
accurate with every single game. 
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ree from North Carolina defenders during the Blue Jays’ win last Saturday. _ 


“As the season moves along 
everyone seems to figure out 
their role on the team more and 
more and we can begin to play 
more as a cohesive group,” Rabil 
said. 

The team continued to play 
as that “cohesive group” dur- 
ing Monday’s home match-up 
against Mount Saint Mary’s. Pre- 
viously not on the schedule, the 
Mountaineer game was added 
due to concerns over the post- 
ponement of the game against 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





Baseball goes 9-0-1 
in dominant stretch 


| By ZACH GOODMAN 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Over their past ten games, 


| Blue Jay baseball is 9-0-1. Ask 








| two bases, add- 


| leading total. He 


them about those games and 


| here’s what they'll tell you: “We 


should’ve never tied Dickinson,” 


| head coach Bob Babb said. 


The confidence is palpable for 
a Blue Jay team that began the 
season expected to take second 


| in the conference but now looks 
| to beat the No. 1 team in the na- 


tion. Since the tie the Jays have 
won four games in a row, all by 
nine runs or more. Their record 
stands at 16-3-2. 

“We really feel like that tie 
against Dickinson was a wake-up 
call,” senior co-captain and cen- 
ter fielder Matt Scally said. “We 
realized that we can’t just walk 
onto the field and teams would 
lie down for us.” 

Maybe teams haven't been ly- 
ing down, but the Jays are letting 
them know that they might as 
well be. Hopkins evened up the 
two game series against Dick- 
inson in com- 
manding — fash- 
ion, bringing 19 
runs across the 
plate for a 19-4 
victory. 

Shortstop Jo- 
nas Fester and 
designated _hit- 
ter Rob Pietro- 
forte, both soph- 
omores, were 
the day’s stars, 
each hitting his 
first home run of 
the season and 
driving in four. 
Fester also stole 


ing to his team- 
now has 24 after 


swiping another 
one in the most 


recent game 

against Wash- 

ington College. 
The  sopho- 


more class has 
exceptional _ tal- 





ent and has been responsible for 
the lion’s share of the Jays’ suc- 
cess this season. 

“This is the year I was going 
to count on the sophomores, and 
they’re stepping up,” Babb said. 
“Every fall we have a class com- 
petition, and this year the sopho- 
mores won.” 

“I don't look at [the sopho- 
mores] as underclassmen,” said 
Scally, “I look at them as talented 
ballplayers.” 

Two sophomores, Pietroforte 
and right hander Ryan Kuhlman, 
swept the Centennial Conference 
Player and Pitcher of the week 
honors, the second-consecutive 
week when the accolades went to 
all Blue Jays. 

Pietroforte, who so far has 
anchored a dominating offense, 
had five extra base hits last week, 
two home runs and three triples. 
He currently leads the Jays in a 
number of offensive categories, 
batting .532, slugging .758 and 
driving in 24 runs. 

Kuhlman earned 


his 
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Sophomore DH Rob Pietroforte had two hits vs. Dickinson. 





Wins over Vandy and Penn bump women’s lax up to No. 2 


By DAVID NGUYEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In striving to keep their per- 
fect record intact, the women’s 
lacrosse team defeated No. 19 
Pennsylvania 12-9 and No. 18 
Vanderbilt 11-8. 

The Blue Jays (8-0) have steadi- 
ly ascended the national polls, 
checking in at No. 2 this week in 
the Bounce Entertainment/Jnside 
Lacrosse Media Poll after previous 
No. 2 Duke suffered their first 
loss of the year to the University 
of Virginia. The Blue Jays now sit 
behind only No. 1 Northwestern, 
who has held the top spot since 
the preseason. 

“Being ranked No. 2 was a 
great accomplishment for us,” 
junior attacker Mary Key said. 
“Even though it is the highest 
we have ever been ranked, we 
are still taking every game with 
the mentality that we have to 
work really hard. We appreciate 
the honor, but at the same time, 
we're approaching everything 
the same way.” 

Six hundred and fifty lacrosse 


‘fans took to the stands to watch 


the Blue Jays take on Vanderbilt 
last Sunday at Homewood Field. 


INSIDE 


“Tt was really cool to have that 
many people there,” Key said. 
“Lacrosse is such a local sport 


in Baltimore, so there is a lot of 


support from the area. I feel like 
it was just a matter of time before 
a lot of people became really in- 
terested, and it does help that we 
have become one of the top teams 
in the nation.” 

In the previous four meetings 
between the two teams, the Blue 
Jays have held a 3-1 advantage, 
winning the last three consecu- 
tive contests. 

The Commodores, looking to 
snap a two-game losing streak, 
were quick and steady to address 
the first goal of the game by Blue 
Jay senior attacker Meagan Voigt 
less than two minutes into the 
contest. Vanderbilt went on a 4-0 
tear with two goals from both ju- 
nior midfielder Jennifer Tapscott 
and sophomore attacker Margie 
Curran over the course of the 
next 15 minutes. 

The Blue Jays called a timeout 
to help diffuse Vanderbilt's ris- 
ing momentum and to regroup 
before any more damage could 
be done. 

Following the timeout, the 
Blue Jays settled down and un- 


Greatness is routine for | Track tries to outrun the | Duke officials cancel 


Peyser 


Senior midfielder Greg Peyser 
is always in class, lacrosse prac- 
tice or the library. But somehow 
he finds time to be one of the best 

layers in the country and our 
Athlete of the Week. Page A10. 


Terrapins 


In a field full of elite Division 
1 athletes, the Jays made their 
presence known at the Terrapin 
Invitational. With their first race 
under their belt, they’re ready for 
a solid season. Page A11. 


1 


lacrosse team’s season 


Duke president Richard Brod- 





head decided to cancel the re- | 


mainder of the men’s lacrosse 


team’s season following rape al- 
legations and the resignation of 
the team’s head coach. Page A10. 


leashed a 4-0 run of their own, 
ignited by a score by sophomore 
attacker Annie Wagner. After 
Wagner's tally, junior midfielder 
Steph Janice found the back of 
the net twice, the first off of a free 
position shot and the second off 
of a feed from Key. Janice would 
finish with four goals on the day. 

“The opportunities just pre- 
sented themselves and my team- 
mates actually set me up pretty 
well,” Janice noted. “I just capi- 
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talized on the opportunities.” 

With less than four minutes 
until the half, sophomore de- 
fender Katie Dumais forced a 
turnover, ran coast-to-coast and 
dished off to Key who finished 
the play to put the Blue Jays 
ahead, 5-4. 

The Commodores’ Tapscott 
knotted the game at five apiece 
when she answered just 34 sec- 
onds after Key’ score, but Janice 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 





Junior midfielder Steph Janice drives past a Vanderbilt defender during Sunday's 
game, Her four goals in the game earned her ALC Player of the Week h 
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Finding 
faith in 


ot a single house was properly standing. 
Some of them were shattered into pieces. Some were uprooted from their foun- 
dations. Some were just completely gone. As we drove along Highway 90 towards 
Camp Katrina in Waveland/Bay St. Louis, Miss., we saw destruction taking on its 
true meaning in front of our eyes. 
“It was just too surreal for me to take in the first time I saw it. You figure it’s just another mov- 
ie before you or some other picture people were showing you,” freshman Felicia Feng said. 
Along with 14 other friends, I joined the mission team sent by Grace Life Church Stepping 
Stone Ministry (SSM) to volunteer for six days in Camp Katrina, a disaster relief effort orga- 
nized by Christian Life Church of Orange Beach, Ala., over Spring Break. 


The idea came from senior Burton Wang, a small group leader at SSM who visited Camp Katrina 
during Intersession with his home church, Bergen Christian Testimony Church, back in New Jer- 


sey. 


“I was deeply moved by the need that was still very apparent even after months of rebuilding. 
I couldn't believe that I was still in America. I learned so much about helping out our brothers that 
even with my lack of construction skills, I can still make an impact in helping out others,” Wang 


said. 


With the invaluable experience he had, he decided to go again. This time, it was going to be 
with his friends from SSM. 
“I felt that God was calling me to bring others from Hopkins to experience what I had expe- 
rienced,” Wang added. 
Founded three days after Hurricane Katrina hit Waveland, Camp Katrina now sits in a 7,000- _ 
; square-foot tire warehouse that houses everything it needs for the rebuilding phase in Wave- 
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Students’ art pieces at the Mattin Center are products of Homewood Art Workshops, which foster skills in a variety of mediums. 


land from equipment, materials and bunk beds to a kitchen that feeds the volunteers three 
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Emerging artists find outlet in 
array oi Homewood workshops 


By ASHLEY WIETSMA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Homewood Art Workshops began 
in 1974 as a humble, extracurricular in- 
troductory art course in a tiny basement 
studio and have since strived to bring the 
visual arts to the Hopkins campus. Cen- 
tralized in the Mattin Center, the work- 
shops constitute our school’s art depart- 
ment. Encompassing all visual arts, the 
department includes drawing, painting, 
photography, sculpture and graphic art. 
After its founding in 1974 under the direc- 
tion of Bud Leake, former president of The 
Maryland Institute College of Art (MICA), 
the program slowly began growing. Craig 
Hankin, Hopkins graduate of the Class 
of 1975 and former professor at MICA‘s 
graduate school, the Mount Royal School 
of Art, became director after Leake’s re- 
tirement in 1986, 


In 1981, the University transformed 
the extracurricular classes into academ- 
ic courses with credits. Now, the Arts 
Department offers eight classes per se- 
mester, enrolling 130 students. Every se- 
mester four introductory courses are of- 
fered: Drawing |, Painting |, Introduction 
to Photography and Basic Black & White 
Photography. In addition to Professor 
Hankin, there is one other full time 
professor and six part time professors. 
Classes are held in the two studios in 
the second floor of Jones Building of the 
Mattin Center. Both 11,000-square-foot 
studios (one for drawing and dry media 
and the other for painting and wet media) 
are spacious and amazingly clean. Floor 
length windows fill the studios with 
startling sunlight creating much better 
conditions to paint and draw in than 
the incandescent lights of a crypt-like 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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A world of BA/MA offerings © 


By LIZA WEHRLY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


From aspiring lawyers and fu- 
ture diplomats to neurosurgeons 
and biomedical engineers, Hop- 
kins has its share of motivated 
students who can’t wait to get out 
and practice their dream career. 

For those focused students 
who know exactly what career 
path they wish to follow, the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences offers several selective 
combined BA/MA programs that 
allow students to get a masters in 
fewer years than normal through 
Hopkins’ graduate institutions. 

International Relations ma- 
jors wishing to pursue a masters 
have the opportunity to do so in 
five years through a joint pro- 
gram with the Nitze School of 
Advanced International Studies 
(SAIS). 

The program is now quite 
competitive, as eight or nine 
from about 20 students are gen- 
erally chosen. Students remain 
at Hopkins in a special BA/MA 
seminar for their junior year and 
then move to the SAIS campus in 
D.C. for their senior year. 

David explained, “Students 
who are most likely to go to SAIS 
have a clear idea of the specific 
program in SAIS that they want 
to participate in and can place 
that program in logical sequence 
of where they want to go after 
SAIS.” 





International Relations majors 
interested in French and political 
science have the option to pursue 
a BA/MA degree through a joint 
program with Sciences Politiques 
et Economiques, a premiere po- 
litical science institute in Paris. 
This newer program was devel- 
oped along the lines of the SAIS 
program. 

Those who are accepted into 
the program join SAIS students 
in a seminar at Hopkins for their 
junior year, and spend the next 
two years at Sciences Po to earn 
their masters. 

“Benefits include experiencing 
what it’s like to be at a European 
university that is one of best in 
European politics and economics. 
It is a great place to be if you are 
looking to get a job in a Europe 
based company or study interna- 
tional relations from a very dif- 
ferent perspective,” David, who 
is also the Science Po BA/MA 
adviser, said. 

A five-year joint degree pro- 
gram with the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health in the depart- 
ment of Environmental Science is 
also offered. Other departments 
within the Bloomberg School, 
such as the department of Men- 
tal Health, are beginning to offer 
BA/MHS programs as interest 
grows. 

Director of the Mental Health 
BA/MHS program, Holly Wilcox 
is enrolling her first group of BA/ 
MHS students this year. She said, 
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Several joint BA/MA programs are available at the Bloomberg School of Public Health. 





“Jonathan Linx has been run- 
ning the BA/MHS program in 
Environmental Health for quite 
some time. In our department 
they didn’t realize that there was 
aneed for it. So I brought it to the 
attention of the chair and talked 
to Dr. Linx to see how to establish 
this program.” Wilcox has since 


been approached by members of | 


other departments interested in | 


establishing similar programs. 
Wilcox believes a BA/MHS 
degree from the Department of 
Mental Health is helpful since 
it “helps students sharpen their 
area of interest, giving them 


more exposure to research out- | 
side of undergraduate studies | 





and allows students to be more | 


focused in their medical school 
applications,” Wilcox continued. 
“T don’t see any downsides to the 
program. It’s not for everyone, 
but for students who are inter- 
ested in clinical work and poten- 
tially research this program is a 
great opportunity.” 

Professor of Environmental 
Health and director of the BA/ 
MHS program at The School of 
Public Health, Jonathan Linx sees 
the benefits of pursuing the joint 
degree program as threefold. 
Linx said, “While still an under- 


graduate you know what you're | 


doing next. This means that the 
decisions you're making have a 
longer view because you already 
know what's next,” 


Linx explained the advantage | 


of dual advising, saying, “Stu- 
dents can apply as a sophomore 
or junior and once accepted, in 
addition to an undergrad Public 
Health adviser, you also have an 


adviser in our department that | 


can help in your knowledge of 
what classes to take at the School 
of Public Health as an under- 
grad.” 

Junior Carla Chee is a public 
health major and was accepted 
into the BA/MHS program this 
fall. Chee explained, “It seemed 
like a good opportunity, and I 


wanted to take a year off before | 
medical school, so I decided to | 


pursue getting a masters and then 
go on to get my Medical Degree.” 

David recognizes great merit 
in Hopkins’ joint-degree pro- 
grams. “We are doing what 
president Brody suggests which 
is to make use of the entire Uni- 
versity. Through these programs 
we can bring in some of our sis- 
ter schools to have a broader col- 
laboration between our various 
institutions that I think is very 
successful,” he said. 
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Pre-med international studies major Sharon Pan knows how important studying for the MCAT is as she cracks a study book. 


The long road to medical school 


have never applied to 

medical school, but I sup- 

pose there is a first time 

for everything, right? As a 

sophomore, I know that, on 
average, 32,000 people apply to 
medical school every year, and 
on average, half of them will nev- 
er get into even one place of their 
choosing. 

For me it doesn’t matter if 
these statistics are true; the 
whole prospect is nonetheless 
daunting. 

If you're interested in going 
to med school, the process starts 
early. The typical medical school 
requires a certain “pre-med” 
track of courses to be eligible. 
This checklist normally includes 
a year of classes and labs in biolo- 
gy, chemistry, organic chemistry 


| and physics, in addition to a year 


of English. 

I have taken my year of chem- 
istry, and am now fighting in the 
trenches of organic chemistry, 
or “orgo” to those in the know. 
Many medical schools don’t re- 
quire an undergraduate degree, 
but good luck making up for it in 
other credentials. 

As I tackle this and that 
question in my various required 


Resources and advice for students interested in law careers 


By LAUREN STRELEC 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Tell someone you go to Johns 
Hopkins, and their immediate 
response will be an inquiry into 
your pre-med aspirations. On 
the forefront of medical research 
and teaching, yeah — Hopkins 
is a pre-med’s wet dream. With 
a concentration of brilliant pro- 
fessors from unique and var- 
ied backgrounds, however, it is 
no surprise Hopkins provides 
an equally enriching environ- 
ment for students on the pre-law 
path. 

As determined by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, students 
preparing for law school do 
not have a core curriculum, un- 
like pre-meds. With a less rigid 
academic structure, the path to 
law school allows students the 
freedom to pursue virtually 
any major to acquire the general 
skills necessary for further edu- 
cation in law. While many pre- 
law students major in political 
science or international rela- 
tions, a background in English, 
philosophy or history can also 
prepare undergraduates for law 
school. 

The first year of law school, 
often recognized as the most gru- 
eling, focuses on a curriculum 
heavy in philosophy and ethics. 
Killer writing abilities go with- 
out saying. The Hopkins Office 
of Pre-Professional Advising rec- 
ommends that undergrads focus 


on areas such as “analytic and” 


problem-solving skills, critical 
reading abilities, writing skills ... 
and types of knowledge that can 
be useful in resolving disputes.” 
Sounds like a background useful 
for any undergrad. 


Choosing a major for pre-law 
students can be easy; biology 
might be an obvious choice for 
someone interested in health law 
or bioethics. Without require- 
ments, however, it can be chal- 
lenging to know exactly how 
and when to get on track to law 
school. 

Considering many law stu- 
dents choose to matriculate only 
after a few year’s work experi- 
ence, it can be difficult as an un- 
dergrad to know the “right” time 
for LSAT preparation, internships 
and law school applications. Pre- 
Professional Advising suggests 
a timeline to help students plan 
their education and experiences. 
A meeting with a pre-law advi- 
sor, such as Kristin McJunkins, 
is strongly encouraged for pre- 
law students of any status. While 
advice and recommendations 
help keep students on track, ex- 
perience in the field is of infinite 
value. 

Senior Melissa O’Berg is an 
exemplary pre-law undergrad. 
Throughout her undergrad ex- 
perience, she found the most 
important sources of pre-law 
guidance in actual law profes- 
sionals and self-motivated pur- 
suits. “I did an internship last 
summer with a Superior Court 
Judge in Massachusetts,” she re- 
counts, “I found the internship 
on my own, and got no credit for 
it from Hopkins.” With gradu- 
ation fast approaching, she is 
in the process of choosing from 
a number of law school accep- 
tances for matriculation in Fall 
2006. It is just such an internal 
drive and desire demonstrated 
in internships and work experi- 
ence that will prove your worth 
to law schools. 
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Students interested in pre-law are encouraged to visit pre-professional advising. 


While extracurricular —in- 
ternships are invaluable on ap- 
plications, there is no escaping 
the number game. A solid GPA 
and LSAT score are necessary. 
For those wishing to attend law 
school right after graduation, 
preparation and completion of 
the LSAT is typically executed 
between the spring of Junior year 
through the fall term of Senior 
year. Balancing undergrad stud- 
ies with LSAT preparation is un- 
doubtedly daunting and many 
students choose not to enter law 
school directly after undergrad 
graduation. 

Chris Johns is a junior major- 
ing in Computer Sciences. In- 
terested in getting his Masters 
and working for a few years 
after graduation, Johns embod~ 


ies a growing number of pre- 
law students. Even if law school 
is in your distant future do not 
discount the resources Hopkins 
has to offer during your under- 
grad years and beyond. As Johns 
projects, “I’m hoping that in the 
future I'll be around Baltimore, 
and that I'll be able to take ad- 


vantage of my alma mater’s ser- 


vices.” 

Whether you are a freshman 
bouncing between majors or a ju- 
nior happily settled in history of 
science, Hopkins can afford you 
the ultimate pre-law preparation. 
For students in various stages of 
luke-warm or hot pursuit of law 
school, take action and attend the 
upcoming pre-law info session 
held by pre-professional advis- 
ing on Monday, April 17. 





courses, there is one question 
always on my mind: Is this all 
worth it? Everywhere I look, my 
fellow classmates and friends 
from home are dropping the 
pre-med track. 

The consensus seems to be 
that it’s easier to become a law- 
yer, businessperson, etc. But 
still there is something about 
sticking people with needles 
and injecting them with chemi- 
cals you can’t pronounce that 
intrigues 
me... Dont 
ask me why 
I want to 
be a doctor, 
maybe it’s 
the _ pros- 
pect of hanging out with nurses 
and drug-addicts, but I do. So I 
press on with my friends who 
are still in the running. 

Aside from courses, which 
will hopefully be completed by 
the time I graduate, there is the 
dirty business of the MCAT. 


Those four letters can make or’ 


break the whole admissions pro- 
cess for a hopeful medical stu- 
dent. 

The MCAT is broken up into 
three sections worth 15 points 
each, so that the whole test is 
worth a total of 45 points, and 
a nice score is a 30. A fantastic 
MCAT score has the potential 
to negate a low GPA, but a low 
MCAT score can cancel out a 
high GPA. This test is normally 
taken a year prior to applying 
to medical school. After grades 
and scores comes a potential in- 
terview. 

The interview has sometimes 
been a subject of controversy. In 
the older days, the interview was 
more a psychological workout 
than a “get to know you” tool. I 
once heard a story from an older 
physician who remembers his 








GRE 

The Graduate Record Ex- 
amination consists of two 
types of tests. The first is the 

eneral Test, which measures 
verbal and quantitative rea- 
soning skills, analytical writ- 
ing and critical thinking. The 
second are the GRE Subject 
Tests, which are available in 
eight subjects: biochemistry, 
cell and molecular biology, 
biology, chemistry, computer 
science, literature in English, 
mathematics, physics and 
psychology.. hes RS 
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first medical school interview 
very well. As he sat down in 
a small office, the grey haired 
man asked him, “Have you ever 
worked in medicine?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“OK, do you know the symp- 
toms of appendicitis?” 

Again, the reply, “No.” 

“OK, why do you want to be a 
doctor?” 

“Because I want to help peo- 
ple.” The standard answer, but 
not good 
enough. 

“Hold 

n. You 


worked in 

medicine, 
you don’t know anything about 
medicine and you really don’t 
know why you want to be a doc- 
tor. The door is over there — if 
you want to help people, go be a 
priest.” 

My friends who have had in- 
terviews lately have had a much 
more pleasant experience talk- 
ing about baseball or their family 
pets. 

So, after a few years of apply- 
ing, a few more years of classroom 
and clinical work, you will receive 
an MD. After that, you have a year 
of internship, and then another 
four or so years of residency — it’s 
a piece of cake, really! 

But that is at least ten years 
in the future, and current trends 
show that many more students 
are taking time off between col- 
lege and medical school. 

I am always concerned that I 
will get burned out during medi- 
cal school, and continue to won- 
der if it is worth the effort. But 
then I think: What do you call 
the person who graduated last 
in their medical school class? A 
Doctor. (Don’t tell any of my fu- 
ture patients I said that.) 





virtually every American medi- 
scores of the 
tests are divided into four ar- 
eas: verbal reasoning, physical 
sciences, writing sample, and 
biological sciences. The MCAT 
is designed to assess problem — 
solving, critical thinking and 
writing skills and: also knowl- 
hee e See a and : 
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By JAMES FREEDMAN 


The Johns I lopkins News-Leter 


Grad program offers a masterful opportunity Katrina relief efforts 


Although many Hopkins stu- 
dents are unaware of it, there 
are several Advanced Academic 
Programs offered through the 
School of Arts and Sciences in 
fields, such as Applied Econom- 
ics, Biotechnology, Government 
and Environmental Sciences. 

One such program — Com- 
munication in Contemporary 
Society — gives Hopkins un- 
dergraduates a chance to earn a 
Master of Arts in as little as one 
year because of additional time- 
saving benefits available to cur- 
rent Hopkins students. 

“The program started about 
five years ago and the object 
was to educate communications 
professionals about where [they] 
are going in light of the digital 
revolution, and this seemed to 
be quite a good niche, because 
we've grown from maybe four 
students five years ago,” Robert 
Kargon, chair of the Master of 
Arts in Communication in Con- 
temporary Society program and 
a professor at Homewood, said. 

According to Associate Pro- 
gram Chair Erika Falk, there are 
currently about 150 students en- 
rolled in the program. 

For Hopkins undergrads, 
there’s an “accelerated version” 
that allows students to take a 
maximum of two courses as an 
undergraduate that can count 
towards the ten required for the 
master’s. 

“It shortens the program by 
20 percent, which is quite signifi- 
cant,” said Kargon. 

For Jessica Youdin, a senior at 
Hopkins currently taking classes 
in the program, there’s the added 
benefit of pre-paid tuition. 

“If you're at the Homewood 
campus, the classes are actu- 


ally included under the tuition, 
which is a huge advantage — but 
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The Advanced Academic Programs offer Hopkins students the chance to study in Washington D.C. and earn a Master's degree. 


once you graduate the classes are 
a little over $2,000 a year,” she 
said. 

Youdin also appreciates the 
option of getting classes out of 
the way early, and the proximity 
of the D.C. campus. 

“It's a really great program be- 
cause you can finish it in one year, 
and you can start taking classes 
while you're an undergraduate,” 
said Youdin. “It’s all included 
under the realm of Hopkins, so ... 
in the communications program, 
I'm able to learn about all differ- 
ent aspects of the field and take 
next year to figure out what job 
it is that I really want — all the 
while, I'm getting a master’s, and 
lll have one fairly early. 

“It’s [also] in D.C., so it’s not a 
far commute. It’s a really acces- 
sible location, right in Dupont 
Circle, and I find the classes to be 
extremely interesting,” she said. 

“It’s just really easy to transi- 





The Master's program building sits inside the trendy Dupont Circle neighborhood. 





tion into the program: You can 
still use your Hopkins e-mail 
address, you can still use your 
JCard. .. You don’t really have 
any hassles.” 

Although the program has 
some full-time students, most 
keep their day jobs while attend- 
ing courses which start at 5:15 
p.m. or 7:35 p.m. 

“Most of the students are 
working professionals — that is, 
people who have jobs in Wash- 
ington — and [almost] all of the 
classes are in the late afternoon or 
evening to accommodate them,” 
Kargon said. 

For the minority of students 
who attend full-time, it’s possible 
to get a Master’s within one year 
— but it won't be easy. 

Charlene Wu, a student in the 
program who graduated from 
Hopkins in May 2005, has more 
work than she did as an under- 
grad. “I think there’s consider- 
ably more in terms of work for 
Communications. There’s a lot 
of emphasis on reading and do- 
ing a lot of work on your own. 
You're expected to guide yourself 
through, and if you have ques- 
tions, you ask the professors,” 
Wu said. 

She also considers her fel- 
low students to be “very accom- 
plished.” 

“Most of the students in my 
classes are people in the work- 
force who worked for a while, 
and they’re returning to school to 
get a master’s degree,” she said. 
“They’re all very accomplished. 
There are consultants from com- 
munications firms, senior manag- 
ers or people thinking about con- 
sidering a career change. There 
are lawyers [and people] from all 
walks of life. ... It’s a great mix.” 

And while admittance into the 
program is “selective,” current 





Hopkins students shouldn't have 
a problem getting in — as long as 
they’re keeping their grades up. 
“We want to make sure that 
the level of student is high, and I 
would say we're selective, but not 


as selective as the undergraduate | 


program (at Hopkins). Not yet, 
anyway,” Kargon said. 


After graduating with a mas- | 


ter’s, students have plenty of op- 
tions available to them. 

“T feel like there are a lot of op- 
portunities,” Youdin said. “A lot of 
employers send around with [job] 
openings in D.C. to the Master’s 
program. ... They’re specifically 
looking for Hopkins students, so 
it’s really great networking.” 

Kargon said graduates go on to 
work in a variety of fields. 

“I recommend it to people who 
are serious about entering the 
communications field,” he added. 
“This is a professional degree... 
to prepare people for jobs in the 
communications world.” 
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the Big K-Mart parking lot feeding 
| more than 5,000 survivors a day. 

Camp Katrina has _ gone 
| through the emergency relief and 
clean-up phases and entered into 
the third phase of rebuilding. Led 
| by Pastor Art from New Jersey, 
| the camp ran on a tight schedule. 


| Each morning, we woke up for 


breakfast at 7 a.m. Work assign- 
ments were announced by 7:30, 
and the work teams would leave 
by 8 a.m. Five of us stayed with 
other volunteers who prepared 
lunch. At 5 p.m., volunteers cov- 
ered in sweat and dust trickled in 


| | for dinner. 


After dinner, Art led a brief 
service and gave volunteers a 
chance to share their experiences 


| from the day. Many of these sto- 


It began with five large tents at 








| bring a sense of faith 


went about her life as if the hur- 
ricane had not happened. As we 
asked to pray for her before we 
left, she broke down into tears 
and spoke of the friends and rel- 
atives she had lost. Still, she had 
no intention of leaving her home. 

Camp Katrina has attracted 
volunteers from all over, includ- 
ing Ohio, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin and Illinois. “These 
were some of the most remark- 
able people I’ve met. Rarely would 
there be people who would give 
up several weeks of their lives to 
go and help other people,” fresh- 
man Nathan Yee, said. 

The experience was also about 
building relationships with fellow 
volunteers. “I felt like we had com- 
mon ground whether it was serv- 
ing, whether it was God ... I felt 
like I really established lasting re- 
lationship with 











| ries were 
filled with - certain people,” 
the faith and In just one week I was Feng said. 
timis : It has been 
the rec challenged physically, eight months 
Ee hold mentally and emotion- pee eeabrs 
| SO dearly. " . it, yet so much 
| “Tfeellike ally by being in a differ- is left undone. 
i j sane “It’s easy to for- 
in es one ent place realizing the et ee 
challenged destruction. cause it’s so long 
physically, ago that people 


mentally and 
emotionally 
by being in 
a different 
place realizing the destruction. 
At the same time, while I only got 
three hours of sleep for 18 hours of 
work, I had no right to complain 
— these people were far worse off 
and they had a far better attitude 
than I have,” freshman Felicia 
Feng said. 

During our trip, I had the op- 
portunity to help Mrs. Powell 
clear up the debris in her yard. 
| She was a strong woman who 





-FRESHMAN FELICIA FENG 


are desensitized 
by it, and they 
have just moved 
onto the next big 
thing. But just because it is out of 
sight, out of mind it doesn’t mean 
that they aren't still struggling out 
there,” Feng added. 

Since the hurricane, Camp Ka- 
trina has been receiving 90 to 100 
volunteers weekly. Rebuilding is 
slow, but the residents are resilient. 
Are any of the volunteers going 
back? “Definitely, they say ‘What- 
ever happens in Waveland does 
not stay in Waveland,” Feng said. 





Looking at terrorism from the inside out 


By MATT HANSEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In 1996, Osama bin Laden was 
a name on a white paper mak- 
ing the rounds in Washington 
D.C. The first World Trade Cen- 
ter bombing was three years old. 
By the end of the year, his orga- 
nization, al Qaeda — ‘The Base’ 
— would explode a truck bomb 
outside of the Khobar Towers mil- 
itary base in Saudi Arabia, killing 
19 Americans stationed there. The 
wounded numbered in the hun- 
dreds. 

By 1997, he was, to the eyes 
of the world, al Qaeda, and by 


Handling a big problem in bed requires flexibility 


e’ve all heard 

the saying, “It’s 

not how big it 

is, it’s what you 

do with it,” or 
my personal favorite, “It’s not the 
size of the boat; it’s the motion of 
the ocean.” This is one of those 
fears that all guys seem to grow 
up with: “Am I normal? How 
much bigger or smaller am I than 
everyone else?” 

We can blame some of the 
more recent male fears of inad- 
equacy on Sex in the City, which 
featured a somewhat larger than 
physically correct sex toy. Com- 
peting with vibrating plastic can 
be intimidating for some. While 
it would be easy to write about 
what to do with a finger, it’s more 
complicated when dealing with 
the living end of the spectrum. 
I've known a girl or two to be 
traumatized when faced with an 
oversized log when she 94 only 
expecting enough to pitch a tent. 
Yes, you sis pnet than a lip- 
stick tube in bed, but when you 
confront phallus overloadus, as my 
favorite sex columnist calls it, it’s 
nearly as bad because you don’t 
know what to do with it. 

I will pause for a moment as 


_ to allow all the insecure, under- 


now a mo- 
— there 





A variety of studies have come 
out in the last decade that rate the 
average erect penis size from 5.1 
inches to 5.9 (the latter study done 
in Cancun over Spring Break). For 
those who fall above this range, 
you run into some tricky manipu- 
lations where the normal moves 
just don’t work. For all those guys 
out there saying, “Cry me a river” 
— imagine 
putting some- 
thing between 
six to ten inch- 
es, hard and 
(hopefully) 
wide into your 
mouth or any 





minute. Can a large peg fit into 
a small hole? No. We don’t need 
the engineers to figure this out. 
If you don’t relax, you're going to 
need more than a little lubrication 
to make the evening go smoothly. 
All girls know if they’re not into 
it, you could buy out a pharmacy 
and it wouldn't be the same. Ev- 
eryone really just should have a 
bottle of water- 
based lube on 
hand anyway for 
impromptu mas- 
sages and other 
hand-based jobs. 
Moving past 
the mental cock- 





other _ orifice block, the next 
and see how rule of the phallus 
comfortable ; overloadus is c to 

be an overachiev- 
ae When fac- Jess Beato er and control the 
ing a lumber- . , action. Contrary 
jak teanse OLGASMIC ChEMISELY 0 popuiar betie 
that there are and porn fanta- 


as many dif- 
ferent penis-size combinations for 
men, as there are different sizes 
of Georgia O’Keeffe’s inspiration. 
What might not be comfortable for 
one girl might be fine for the next. 
Even if you're a bit worried, give 
it the good ol’ college try and you 
might end up surprising yourself. 
Remember there are a few tricks 
to give yourself a fighting chance. 
First, relax. This isn’t just a hip- 
pie breathing suggestion, because 
if you're tense, things are going to 
get rough — and tight. Go back 
to your Sesame Street days for a 


sies, you do not 
have to devour a whole rod to 
have great oral sex. Honestly, try- 
ing, to explain a fellatio-based sore 
throat to friends will cause more 
snickers than sympathy. 

Just because you don’t need to 
make a meal of going down on a 
well-hung guy doesn’t mean you 
should slack — hands become 
more important now than ever. 
Use them in conjunction with your 
mouth but also before your lips 
even start the melting ice cream 
routine. If he’s proportional, he’s 
going to be pretty wide, and if 


* 


you don’t let your hands give him 
a head start, you're going to get a 
pretty solid case of lock-jaw from 
being down there so long. 

The same rules apply for sex 
— you don't need to take all of it. 
But here’s where control comes 
into play — girl on top is your 
best choice. Push body issues 
aside and saddle up. 

In theory, all girls are built 
to bear children, so a guy sport- 
ing a rod long enough to give us 
pause shouldn’t be a problem. 
Then again, a baby is moving in 
one direction, and won't pull a 
jackhammer move on you in bed. 
Girl-on-top and reverse cowgirl 
(girl-on-top but riding backwards) 
gives a girl the most control to take 
in all she wants while making ev- 
eryone happy. After all, some guys 
would be happy to only get their 
workouts from going to the gym. 

Another position that has been 
suggested is spooning with some 
sex thrown in. This lets in enough 
action without the depth of mis- 
sionary, which should just never 
be done if you're a guy over the 
national average — or if a girl 
wants to be able to walk the next 
day. The take-home message here: 
give the girl the reigns and reduce 
the dick dosage and you'll be fine. 

Maybe it’s just my ploy to make 


“girls a little more active in bed, or 


maybe I would just like never to 
be asked again, “I’m above aver- 
age, right?” But, hopefully this 

ives new meaning to be careful 
what you wish for, 


March, Peter Bergen was sitting 
next to him in a cave in Afghani- 
stan. Bergen says it “felt like sit- 
ting next to a cardboard cutout.” 

To Peter Bergen, there is noth- 
ing unusual about his work. “I 
wouldn’t say I’m any smarter 
than your average newspaper 
reader. They have their thing to 
worry about, and I have mine.” 
For Bergen, his thing just hap- 
pens to be terrorism, his special- 
ty getting inside the heads of the 
men who, as the old adage says, 
are terrorists to some, freedom 
fighters to others. As a reporter 
and producer, CNN on-air expert 
and professor at the- School of 
Advanced International Studies, 
Bergen has become uncannily 
successful at this breed of high- 
risk journalism. His latest book, 
The Osama bin Laden I Know, 
prompted Richard Clarke, the 
former counterterrorism head 
under both Clinton and Bush, 
to write in The Washington Post, 
“Bergen has created something 
unique: a chronological history 
of bin Laden.” Ina field where in- 
terpretations crisscross analyses 
in a sometimes feverish race to 
have the final word on terrorism, 
Bergen offered something that is 
often neglected: experience on 
the ground. Alongside a team 
of SAIS student researchers, he 
searched for, as he says, “anyone 
who had ever known bin Laden.” 


— stesso 





Peter Bergen was among one of the first Western journalists to meet bin Laden. 


As the book came together, he 
and his research team had 48 
years of records, trial transcripts, 
interviews and off-the-cuff con- 
versations from bin Laden’s em- 
ployees, teachers, family, inter- 
viewers, followers, admirers and 
denigrators. In short, they had, 
in Clarke’s words, the “go-to re- 
source” for Osama bin Laden and 
the world he had helped create. 

It was a slightly different 
world that hooked a younger Ber- 
gen on the Middle East. He was 
19 and an Oxford student when 
he first visited Pakistan to make 
a documentary on refugees flee- 
ing Afghanistan’s corrosive war 
with the Soviets. Like any kid, 
Bergen “overlooked the obsta- 
cles. In retrospect, it was a good 
decision.” The documentary 
aired on Britain’s Channel 4 and 
Bergen felt a rush, but not from 
seeing his name on the screen. 
Instead, it was Pakistan. “I was 
absolutely fascinated.” He left 
for New York soon after, taking a 
production assistant’s job at ABC 
News, where he ran for coffee but 
“stayed happy being there.” The 
job transformed into work for 
ABC's 20/20, producing reports 
from Pakistan. 

In February 1993, a Ryder 
truck packed with explosives 
blew a hole through four levels of 
the North Tower of the World 
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Love, marriage, and a Hopkins intercedes in Burmese fight lor health 


new Vera Wang gown 


rue to character, I ar- 
rived exorbitantly ear- 
ly the other night for 
cocktails at London's 
Berkley Hotel. As an 
embarrassingly regular custom- 
er, I felt at ease ordering alone 
while waiting for the others. 

As | sipped my drink and 
scoped the room for celebs and 
others upon whom to eavesd rop, 
I settled upon a very young, bick- 
ering couple nearby. 

“Why can’t you ever cooper- 
ate?” she snapped. 

“Oh, ‘cause you're the queen 
of that. I’m so sick of all this,” he 
fired back. 

Bickering couples are far from 
scarce in today’s society, where 
50 percent of marriages end in 
divorce and relationships come 
and go faster than Fendi B bags. 

But these two struck me, as 
they appeared not a tick older 
than me, despite acting as if 
they’d been hitched for many 
grueling decades. They were 
surely headed for splitsville. 

Seeing how I do adore an en- 
tertaining row every now and 
then, I decided to pass the time by 
overhearing their conversation, 
learning all the ways she’s disre- 
spectful and he’s insensitive. I had 
the feeling I would 


wear, the banquet hall for the 
party and the seven-tiered cake. 

Then it dawned on me—could 
it be that marriage is no longer a 
union of two people who wish to 
spend their lives together? Has it 
become an excuse to indulge in 
extravagant clothes and dazzling 
rings and to throw a party to pa- 
rade this new merchandise? 

Is marriage in today’s society 
just another fashionable accesso- 
ry? Or has marriage become the 
ultimate, must-have accessory? 


FEATURES 


By GAYA MURUGAPPAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As health crises bloom all over 


| the world, the Bloomberg School 


Because there’s so much em- | 


phasis placed on finding the per- 
fect person and settling down, 
marriage is essentially prescribed 
from birth. 

Really, though, this persisting 
view is quite dated and no longer 
applies to modern life. The origi- 
nal reasons the men and women 
of the past tied the knot are irrel- 
evant today. For one instance, pre- 
marital sex was forbidden, so the 
only way to “save face” while par- 
taking in intercourse was to wed. 

While marriage was a useful 
institution, today it can be ex- 
traneous. The first thoughts that 
come to mind about modern mar- 
riage are of ceremonies, bachelor 
parties.and honeymoons — but 


none of these have much to do | 


with the original 





definitely be wit- 
nessing a breakup 
this evening. 

In the middle 
of her eye roll- 
ing and hair toss- 
ing — blatant at- 
tempts to keep 








idea of marriage. 

To | compen- 
sate for the su- 
perfluous nature 
of marriage to- 
day, the Western 
world has hand- 
ed the institution 
over to the realm 








composure and 
not draw attention 
to their quarreling 
— an older couple 
approached and 
sat with the bick- 
ering youngsters. 

From what I could gather, they 
were her parents and, upon their 
arrival, the arguing ceased, re- 
placed by a bubbly planning ses- 
sion for the couple’s upcoming 
October wedding. 

I was astounded. Not five min- 
utes before this now “loved-up” 
couple was listing every flaw of 
the other, acting as if they were 
sooner headed for the boxing 
ring than the wedding aisle. 

Not only did the betrothed 
individuals act as if no fight had 
ever ensued, but they proceeded 
to laugh and hold hands as they 
mused over the dress she would 


‘ter Cramer 
Hop Couture 


of fashion, which 
has_ successfully 


made marriage 
into a trendy soi- 
Ree, 


For many — as 
the couple beside me indicated 
— it seems the most exciting part 
of the marriage act has become 
the Vera Wang dress, spiffy tux 
and a registry account at Tiffany 
and Co. These material items are 
enough to quell the bickering. 

While I’m in no way condemn- 
ing marriage — please, I love 
parties and a good tux more than 
one should ever admit — I must 
humbly point out the bizarre 
evolution of the tradition and its 
contemporary role as a fashion 
symbol. 

I suppose marriage is the new 
black — and always will be. 
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of Public Health has turned its 
attention towards Burma, where 
political conflicts have exacer- 
bated the country’s already epic 
health crisis. The political situ- 
ation of Burma is a convoluted 
story of corruption, displacement 
and dictatorship marked by the 
control of a military junta since 


| 1962. Despite the rise of a strong 


democracy movement between 
1988 and 1990 and the election by 


democratic vote of Nobel Peace 


Prize winner Dawn Aung San 
Suu Kyi, the Burmese military 


| nullified elections, denied Kyi 


from taking power and renamed 
the country Myanmar. 

Thanks to these movements, 
observers outside the country 
have been able to see past the 
military government's attempts 
to cover up the situation in-coun- 
try. In a study of health systems 
of Asian countries, Burma ranked 
190th out of 191 countries studied 
in terms of the functionality of 
its health system, with outbreaks 
of tuberculosis and HIV-AIDS 
among other large-scale epidem- 
ics. Hopkins researchers rely on 
the democratic movements to 
keep them informed as the situ- 
ation worsens. 

“We know what the people of 
Burma want because the elected 
leadership has the legitimate 
voice of its people,” Chris Beyrer, 
director of the Hopkins Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health and 


| associate professor in the Depart- 


ment of Epidemiology, said. Beyr- 
er headed a group of Bloomberg 
School researchers who recently 
published a report on the health 
crisis in the country. 

One of the group’s main sourc- 
es of frustration was the postur- 
ing the military junta took toward 
the recent avian flu outbreak in 
Burma. The government report- 
ed its first cases of bird flu among 
poultry to the World Health Or- 
ganization on March 8. However, 
the ruling junta censored reports 
of the outbreak to its own public 
until March 17 — by which time 
the outbreak killed 10,000 more 
birds, with 41,000 needing to be 
culled to stem further spread of 
the disease. “The uncontrolled 
spread of any disease poses a 
serious health threat to Burma’s 
populous neighbors, like China 
and India, as well as the rest of 
the world,” Beyrer said. 

To help combat the deadly 
spread of these diseases, Burmese 
citizens have been forced to rely 
on their own improvised efforts. 
Dr. Luke Mullany, Bloomberg 
School researcher and coauthor 
of the Burmese report, became 
involved in Burma six years ago 
and has witnessed many local in- 
terventions. Mullany’s own work 
in Burma focused on providing 
health assistance to internally dis- 
placed people in the eastern part 
of the country by collaborating 
with indigenous refugee-run or- 
ganizations, which are often the 
only lifelines for local residents. 

During his involvement with 
the Burmese health crisis, Mul- 
lany established close connections 
with the Backpack Health Worker 
Team, a group of 120 volunteer 
medics who traverse the Burmese 
countryside on foot to offer medi- 
cal care to refugees hiding from 








The 2006 Undergraduate Research Symposium 


hosted by Nu Rho Psi, the Honor Society for 


The undergraduate research symposium encourages students conduct- 
ing research in any area, including the humanities and social sciences, 
to present and share their work with the rest of the community. 
Nu Rho Psi is honored to welcome Dr. Solomon Snyder from the De- 


Neuroscience 
Date: Saturday, April 8th 
Place: Hodson Hall 





partment of Neuroscience at the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine as 

the lunch hour Keynote Speaker. Dr. Snyder's distinguished career has 
energized undergraduates who have been invited to work in his lab. 

His highly anticipated address promises to be the highlight of the sym- 


posium for all attendees. 


The event features free refreshments and gift 


certificates for the top presenters. 





the military jun- 


ta. He became 
impressed by 
their tenacity 
in the face of a 
dangerous and 
stressful envi- 
ronment. “All 
the medics are 


aware that they 
are working ina 


high-risk — situa- 
tion. Of the 120 
workers in the 


Backpack Health 
Worker Team, 
many have been 
targeted by the 
military junta. To 
date, six work 
ers have died at 
the hands of the 
military junta, 
with one drown- 
ing to death af- 
ter being chased 
by the junta and 
falling into a 
river,” Mullany 
said. While the 
workers _ origi- 











nally tried to 
maintain a low 
profile, they are 
now working toward advocacy 
by writing and distributing re- 
ports and giving talks regionally 
as well as internationally. 

“We have been very concerned 
about the steady decline of public 
health infrastructure and funding 
under the military dictatorship. It 
is extraordinary thatin the middle 
of a public health crisis, the junta 
is further restricting humanitar- 
ian access,” Beyrer said, echoing 
the common incredulity of many 
who witness the deterioration of 
Burma from the outside. 

The programs supported by 
the School of Public Health, in- 
cluding work by Mullany, are 
providing health services to 
approximately 160,000 people. 
Beyrer explains that collaborat- 
ing with indigenous groups and 
providing cross-border services 
“is really the only way to amelio- 
rate the current health crisis.” 

Beyrer describes the efforts 
of the school as an application of 
“human rights-based program- 


ming,” a collaborative effort of 
relief organizations worldwide 
to work with elected groups and 
bypass the leadership that vio- 
lates human rights. 

Nicole Franck, who also co- 
authored the report, explained 
that the report is a “call to action, 
asking the U.S. government and 
other political leaders to address 
issues in Burma because infec- 
tious diseases spread beyond a 
country’s borders.” Franck her- 
self spent time living in a refugee 
camp along the Thailand-Burma 
border and saw first-hand the 
devastation of tribal people be- 
ing forced to migrate to Thai- 
land. While the long-term goal 
according to is “returning ref- 
uges to Burma, which they call 
their ‘motherland/” Franck rec- 
ognizes the immediate need for 
funding health services. “The 
money can’t be given directly 
because of the military junta con- 
trol, so it needs to reach NGOs 
and others involved in public 
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Activist Aung San Suu Kyi was prevented from taking power by the governing Burmese military junta. 


health.” The efforts in Burma are 
currently being funded by the 
Center for Public Health and Hu- 
man Rights, the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation and the Family 
Health Institute. 

Franck emphasized the need 
to reach the refugees that are 
least accessible, hiding in the 
jungle and fleeing from the jun- 
ta. “There are about 1.2 million 
people internally displaced in 
Burma, in jungles, that need to 
be reached,” Franck explained. 
In response, Franck stressed the 
need to scale up surveillance sys- 
tems and increase cross-border 
intervention. 

While emphasizing the threat 
to neighboring countries of dis- 
eased refugees fleeing and mi- 
grating, Franck nevertheless 
believes, “You can’t stigmatize 
everyone living there.” 

Nicole Franck and Chris Beyrer 
will be on the Homewood Campus 
April 10 to publicize the health crisis 
tn Burma. 
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Finding a true Iriend close to home on Paris trip 


ert and Ernie. Mario 
and Luigi. Claudine 
and Michelle. 
In the world of dy- 
namic duos, the lat- 
ter is a pair of 60-year-old best 
friends who also happen to be 
host mothers, opening their 
homes semester after semester 
to unknown American students 
studying abroad in Paris. 

For three long days, my group 
of 25 students lived in a hostel in 
the south of Paris, doing minimal 
sightseeing while being bom- 
barded with information that 
would be vital throughout the 
duration of our semester — how 
to register for university classes, 
how not to stand out as an Amer- 
ican, how to get around using the 
metro and bus systems and, most 
importantly, how to make our 
home-stay work. 

When the evening designated 
for meeting our host families fi- 
nally arrived, each member of the 
program was greeted by a differ- 
ent situation. As they showed up 
one by one, they were met by ei- 
ther of the two program directors 
and then introduced to us. We all 
worried about how awkward the 
next 24 hours would be, consider- 
ing we were going home 
with a family of strang- 
ers and eating dinner 
with them, then having 
them show us our bed- 
rooms for the next six 
months, and then wak- 
ing up the next morn- 
ing without any of our American 
companions. 

Claudine and Michelle were 
among the last host families to 
arrive, entering the sparsely dec- 
orated hostel conference room 
arm in arm. About six of us re- 
mained unclaimed, feeling like 
orphans, and we wondered who 
would belong to these two wom- 
en in just a few short minutes. 

Claudine was the quintes- 
sential French woman — petite 
and slim, cigarette in hand and 
clad in an ensemble that exud- 
ed stylish simplicity. Michelle 
was rounder, with rouge on her 
cheeks and lips, wobbling as she 
walked under the uneven weight 





of the enormous 
that drooped 
off of one shoulder. 
The directrice sum- 
moned new 
friend Rosa and me 
over toward Clau- 
dine and Michelle, 
and at that moment, ee 
I knew I belonged | 3 
to Michelle because ee 
my top request | 

had been to live 
in a non-smoking 
household. 

After | squeezed ; 
my two large duf- 
fels into the back of 
her tiny hatchback 
car, I climbed into 
the front seat and 
tried to look as con- 
fident as possible, 
sitting next to this 
woman I had just 
met 15 minutes ago, 
who was in the pro- 
cess of telling me that she lived in 
the Latin Quarter, but that before 
we went there, she wanted to take 
me on a little tour of Paris since I 
had never been. 

Thus began our whirlwind 
tour of The City of Light at night. 


sac 


my 


Deanna Berchtenbreiter 


Letters From Abroad 


As I look back on my Paris se- 
mester, this is one of my favorite 
memories, but at the time, I be- 
lieved I would die in a car acci- 
dent, before I even saw the Eiffel 
Tower. Ina city with arguably the 
world’s most user-friendly metro, 
people do not have the need to 
drive much. Needless to say, 
Michelle’s lack of practice was 
evident. 

As a native Baltimorean, I can 
say with confidence that even 
several years after the construc- 
tion of the Towson Circle, people 
still make a fuss about it. That 
roundabout has only two lanes 
and they are marked. In Paris, 
there are enormous roundabouts 
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everywhere. Called des places, 
they are wide enough for an esti- 
mated five lanes of cars and have 
no lane markings, allowing hasty 
drivers to invent their own traf- 
fic patterns as soon as they enter 
one of these death circles. It did 
not take me long to re- 
alize that Michelle was 
the type of driver who 
would benefit from the 
abundance of traffic 
signs and laws that we 
have here in America. 

She would make a 
path wherever she pleased, seem- 
ingly deaf to the horns blown at 
us. With my knees locked, hands 
gripping each side of my car seat, 
and an increasing amount of ner- 
vous sweat accumulating on my 
upper lip, I had a hard time look- 
ing up at the Arc de Triomphe or 
la Place de la Concorde, although 
she went around those round- 
abouts multiple times to make 
sure I saw each monument from 
all possible angles. For monu- 
ments not encircled by a place, 
Michelle just drove her car up 
on the sidewalk so I would have 
the necessary pause to take in the 
monument. 

When we did make it to the 
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Eiffel Tower, she shooed me out 
of the car to take a better look. | 
These types of maneuvers often 
elicited obscenities from passing | 
motorcyclists to which Michelle 
responded with an unalarmed 
“oh la la” or her own series of 
curse words. We whizzed away 
from the famed Champs-Elysées. 
We also saw I|’Hétel de Ville, 
which was adorned with the 
glowing Paris 2012 Olympic bid 
logo in which the “s” and the “2” 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
Trade Center, killing six and in- 
juring scores. As America was 
jarred awake, Bergen began dig- 
ging and sifting through the 
warning signs, the information 
about the plotters, the theories 
about conspirators. Out of this 
| came a documentary for ABC on 
the bombings, and a theory. 

“These were not just disaffect- 
ed cab drivers from Brooklyn. | 
believed that they were involved 
in the war effort in Afghani- 
stan, that perhaps they had ben- 
efited from training in the camps 
there.” So Afghanistan beckoned, 
and Bergen arrived, filming an 
hour-long documentary for CNN 
on the terrorist threat being born 
there. He says, “I like to think it 
still stands up today.” It’s often 


| been like this for Bergen — his 
| theories and reports hitting their 


targets. 

By 1996, when bin Laden began 
to be a name that meant some- 
thing in Beltway circles, Bergen 
had another theory. “I believed 
that bin Laden might have been 
the de facto leader in the bomb- 
ings on the World Trade Center, 
using his influence and money.” 
Bergen joined up with Peter Ar- 
nett, veteran of Vietnam and Per- 


| sian Gulf war reporting, to try to 


meet bin Laden for a CNN inter- 





make a heart, to go with their slo- | 
gan, “l’Amour des Jeux” (the love | 
of the Games). | 

The tour took about an hour | 
and half and I had already, with- 
in that short span of time, real- 
ized how fortunate I was to have 
been placed with a host as knowl- | 
edgeable and kind as Michelle. In | 
the coming days, I would attend | 
classes at the University of Paris 
Nanterre campus. The campus 
was built in the 1960s on the out- 
skirts of the city. Even though 
it’s the second largest campus in 
France, the patchy grass outside 
of the buildings shows that when 
students don’t pay tuition (as in 
France), there’s not a lot of money 
for landscaping and other ameni- | 
ties. It’s a far cry from Hopkins’ 
perfectly manicured quadrangles 
and brick pathways. 

In a semester full of personal 
achievements like traveling out 
of the country for the first time, 
truly living away from home and 
being the only international stu- 
dent in some of my university 
courses, I found that the most re- 
warding achievement of all was 
the relationship I forged with 
Michelle. Now, every time I hear 
her voice on the other end of the 
phone line, I yearn to be back in 
Paris, though certainly not as a 


view. “We had to work through 
their media adviser, who lived in 


| London, then sit and wait in East 


Afghanistan while they talked it 
over.” 

Sitting in a secret location in 
March 1997, Peter Arnett became 
the first Western journalist to in- 
terview Osama bin Laden. Ber- 
gen was the producer. “Perhaps 
it was the language barrier, but 
when I listened and watched 
bin Laden, I just didn’t get it. He 
spoke in a monotone, he had no 
charisma.” Confronting the man 











passenger in Michelle's car. 
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Studying terrorism leads 
a to life and death theories 


who would, only four years lat- 
er, become arguably the world’s 
most famous terrorist, Bergen 
just couldn’t muster a reaction. 
“He was opaque.” 

Returning to the United States, 
Bergen discovered his hunch had 
been partly true. “We found out 
that bin Laden hadn't ordered 
the World Trade Center bombing, 
but the man responsible, Ramzi 
Yousef, had trained at one of his 
camps in Sudan.” 

Bergen continued his research 
and broadcasting work as the 
years continued, and he was 
continually struck by how open 
al Qaeda was becoming. In the 
same year as the interview, “it 
was already no secret that bin 
Laden was planning an attack on 
the United States.” He saw signs 
with nearly every piece of infor- 
mation he encountered, every 
interview he held, until, in 2000, 
he predicted a terrorist attack on 
the US in the summer of 2001. 
He wrote up his information and 
sent it to John Burns, the New 
York Times chief Middle East for- 
eign correspondent. “I told him 
the big one was coming down the 
pipeline.” Burns wrote an article 
that the Times held over for edit- 
ing on Sept. 9, 2001. By the time 
it was ready for print, planes had 
hit the World Trade Center and 
the Pentagon. 

“You just have to pay attention 
to what these guys are saying.” 
It’s amantra he repeated then and 
repeats now. Even as The Osama 
bin Laden I Know is still generat- 
ing reviews, Bergen is already 
helping to produce a documenta- 
ry based on the work, and is also 
working on a book looking into 
al-Qaeda after September 11. Ber- 
gen admits no special skill to his 
work, with its chilling accuracy. 
“The difficulty is just digesting 
all the info that’s there.” 





An afghani guide patrols the remains of Osama bin Laden's destroyed swimming pool. 


Seniors, you have one month left to be featured in Hot at Hopkins. Then you're entering the real world, 
and you won't be as comparatively hot as you are here. Sad, huh? E-mail: features@jhunewsletter.com — 











Name: Jonathan Goldstein 
Hometown: Dallas, Texas 
Major: Political Science 
Year: 2008 


Ladies, saddle up and 
get ready to meet the nic- 
est darn cowboy in this here 
land. Jonathan Goldstein is a 
proud Texan and a full-fledged 
dreamboat. “Everyone who 
knows me well knows they can 
count on me because | try to 
be as nice and friendly as pos- 

sible.” Aw, a hottie with a heart 
— what more could ya'll want? 

If this stud can't brighten 
your day with a smile anda tip 
of his hat, he'll undoubtedly do 
it with a little ditty. “Whenever 
someone says some phrase or 
word familiar to me, | start sing 
inga associated with that 
word or p) 
folks don't mind it, though.” 

Well, Jonathan, get 


Though this fella's taken, yc 
ladies can still dream about a 
ride with this hot stallion. If he 


rase,” he said. “Most 


took you on his ideal date, he'd start 
things out with a three-course meal. 

“Then, we'd go to Gilley's, 
one of my _ favorite country 
joints, to see the newest bands 


_in the Dallas area,” he said. 


“After some close dancin’, we'd 
put my sleeping bag in the truck 
and drive out west for about two 
hours to the farmlands of Texas, 
where we would lie down under- 
neath the stars, talkin and gettin’ to 
know each other. After that, it’s all 
the fun we would ever want to have.” 

Yeehaw, sounds like this bo 
knows how to pamper his lady. If 
you're looking to wrangle him in, 
you'd better have a “good, genu- 
ine, sweet smile,” and a tolerance 
for country music. So start blastin’ 
the Johnny Cash and get ready 
for some sweet music with the 
other JC (Jewish Cowboy, duh). 





Name: Cara Merriman. Ys 
Hometown: New Paltz, N.Y. — 
Major: IRand Economics 
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terior might as well have been 
penned for this week’s hottie, 
Cara Merriman. “From what I’ve 
been told and heard, my ass is 
noticeably nice,” she said, “My 
mom says my ‘tush is heredi- 


tary” Sweet.” Due to this luck 


Cara got with the gene pool, the 
song that really gets Cara go- 
ing is none other than the Black 
Eyed Peas’ “My Humps.” The 
catchy ditty about lady lumps is 
my anthem and is super sexy,” 
Cara said. The secret to Cara’s 
tantalizing tuchis is that “I used 
to be a competitive cross count 
skier — hence the ass,” she sa 

But enough about butts. This 
gal has plenty of other attributes 
— she’s a good listener, and she 
has an open mind and a posi- 
tive attitude. Oh, and although 
she claims this next one is her 
worst hate we bet 
some people would beg to dif- 
fer. “My lack of personal inhibi- 
tions sometimes gets me into 
trouble,” she said. Okay, boys, 
you can stop salivating now. 

To have a shot with this ad- 
venturous hottie, you boys bet- 
ter show off 


ayup and 


B6 
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The child of a famed Abstract Expressionist, Christopher Rothko talked about his father’s theoretical writings for a BMA audience. 


Rothko's son explores father’s writings 


By WHITNEY SHAFFER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Christopher Rothko came to 
the Baltimore Museum of Art 
on March 27, to present a lecture 
on the art and writings of his fa- 
mous father, Mark Rothko. While 
he is a psychologist by training 
and profession, Rothko spoke 
intimately about his father’s art- 
work. During his lecture to a full 
auditorium, Rothko, who edited 
a recently published book of his 
father’s philosophical writings, 
expounded on the parallels be- 
tween Mark Rothko’s earlier, 
figurative works and later ab- 
stract paintings in the context of 
Rothko’s writings. 

To the listener who was famil- 
iar with Mark Rothko’s works, 
the lecture, on the surface, was 
a presentation of little new ma- 
terial. The fact that Rothko’s 
earlier works foreshadow the 
strict horizontal alignment of 
his late abstract works is a point 
much belabored by scholars and 
professors, and while Rothko 
did talk about the visual cues 
of Mark Rothko’s development, 
the son used it as a jumping- 
off point to explain and expand 
the philosophical ideas of the 
father’s writings. 

At one point in the lecture, 
Rothko read an excerpt of his 
father’s writings, comparing ab- 
stract art to abstract math, where 
the letters of an equation encom- 
pass the “sphere of generality” 
while an equation with specific 
numbers relates to one particular 
situation, eliminating any sense 
of the philosophical. In a simi- 
lar vein, Rothko used two of his 





father’s works to create a parallel 
between abstract and concrete 
math and abstract and figurative 
painting. Just as the letters of the 
abstract equation represent the 
universal and the philosophical, 
so do the abstract rectangles of his 
later paintings. As a correlation, 
when specific numbers replace 
the general equation, essentially 
eliminating the universal compo- 
nent of math, the movement and 
manipulation of color and shape 
into the figurative takes away the 
universal aspect of abstract art, 
instead replacing it with the spe- 
cific and literal. 

It is particularly interesting 
that Christopher Rothko would 
use Mark Rothko’s works to 
visualize his father’s writings 
for two reasons. First, Rothko 
makes it clear that while he was 
editing his father’s manuscript, 
it was evident that Mark never 
mentioned himself as an artist, 
precluding his art from the fo- 
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cus of the narrative. When read 
on its own, one would think that 
Mark Rothko intended to write 
a treatise on the state of abstract 
art as a whole. While that may 
certainly be part of the case, 
when looking at the abstracted 
emotional rectangles of his later 
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Homewood arts courses prosper 


architecture facilitate a variety of ambitious student projects 


(lasses in drawing, painting and 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
basement. Between the two stu- 


| dios is a dark room for the pho- 


tography classes. Hankin proud- 
ly speaks of the Mattin Center, 
saying that with its creation the 
program doubled in size. It is 
easy to see that the space is very 


| well used, serving not only as a 


studio but also as a gallery for 
students to display their work. 
The popularity of the Arts De- 
partment has grown so much that 
the wait list for classes is as large 


| as the enrollment numbers. The 


Arts Department is worlds away 
from the intensity of engineering 
and pre-med. Sophomore Lau- 
ren Hill describes the program as 
“friendly, laid back and not com- 


| petitive,” something that might be 


a nice break from thermodynam- 


| ics and macroeconomics. 





art and the quasi-Surrealist art | 


of the 1940s and early 1950s, one 
with the benefit of eternal hind- 
sight can see his writings as a 
way for Rothko to figure out the 
differences between figurative 


tive to the transcendental. 

The omission of Rothko’s 
profession in his philosophical 
writings also reflects the ada- 
mant denial by Rothko to ex- 
plain the meaning of his work, 
especially the later abstract 
works. Honoring his father’s 


the actual content and emotion 
for the viewers to discover. 





A painting by Mark Rothko, the speaker's father, expresses emotion in the abstract. 





For inexperienced artists, start- 
ing off with Drawing I is required 
before taking more advanced 
classes. Taught by Hankin, Draw- 


| ing I (two credits) involves char- 


coal, pencil, ink and contact cray- 
ons. “A lot of beginning exercises 
are used in the class,” Hill said, 
which can become repetitive for 


| an experienced artist. Further 


into the class, though, the projects 
become more complex and stu- 
dents will work with live models. 
“I learned a lot,” junior, Charles 
Alwakeel said, who had minimal 
previous studio experience. Hill 
and other students all agreed that 
the best part of the class is see- 
ing the rapid progress beginners 
make in one short semester. 
Painting I (two credits) is de- 
scribed as a well-designed class 
with an increased workload, 


| but still not intense. Under the 
and abstract art in order to move | 
his own art from the representa- | 


teaching of Hankin, students 
work with oil paints to create 
four paintings in the semester. 
The highlight of the class accord- 
ing to both Hill and sophomore 
Kerry Rose, is the drapery study. 
The key to the success of paint- 
ing drapery is observation and 
remaining focused on what you 


| see. “It’s when I actually learned 
wishes, Christopher Rothko left 


how to paint well,” Hill said. 
Introductory Photography 
(three credits), taught by Professor 


| Phyllis Berger, teaches students 


basic camera handling. Alwakeel 
described Berger as “one of the nic- 
est ladies [he’s] ever met.” Though 
it has many technical aspects, 
she allows students to experience 
their artistic creativity. There are 
loose guidelines to the class with 
only one major final project of the 
student's choice. It is required for 
students to have a digital camera 
or 35 mm camera with adjustable 
shutter speeds and apertures. 

A variety of other classes are of- 
fered during the semesters. An ad- 
vanced photography course, Pho- 
toshop in the Digital Darkroom, 
will be offered this fall, in which 
Berger will teach techniques uti- 
lizing Photoshop. Principles of 


Painter Desiderio explains his aesthetic development 


By ALEX TRAUM 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Well-respected painter Vin- 
cent Desiderio delivered to a 
packed room of students and 
visitors the fifth annual Eugene 
Leake Visiting Artist’s Lecture, 
entitled “Aspects of Narrativ- 
ity: Vincent Desiderio Paintings 
1977-2006.” Desiderio, who is one 
of the most prominent contem- 
porary representational paint- 
ers, discussed his influences and 
the development of his aesthetic. 
Desiderio is known for his mas- 
sive representational paintings 
that explore notions of history, 
art history, aesthetics and the 
human condition. Desiderio was 
born in Philadelphia and stud- 
ied at Haverford College and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Having received numerous 
awards and had works acquired 
by museums around the world, 
he currently teaches at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

In his lecture, Desiderio ex- 
plained his departure from his 
early influences, abstract expres- 
sionists like De Kooning and 
Gorky, and his entrance into the 
realm of “premodernism’ This 
rejection of Modernism and em- 
brace of its seeming opposite is, 
as Desiderio recognizes, more in 
tune with the postmodernists that 


thrived while he was developing 
as a artist during the 1970s and 
1980s. One of Desiderio’s goals 
in his postmodern creations is to 
achieve what he calls the “floating 
quality” that he sees as character- 
istic of Italian Renaissance art. De- 
siderio was quick to note that he 
does not believe he has achieved 


‘ this quality in his career yet, ex- 


cept perhaps once or twice. 

In the subsequent slide show 
of his paintings, Desiderio exam- 
ined the stylistic and philosophic 
evolutions of his creations. In his 
early career, Desiderio created ex- 
pressionistic works reminiscent 
of his early influences in Post-War 
American art, but then abruptly 
shifted directions to experiment 
with representionalism and a 
more a realistic style. Desiderio’s 
motive, he explained, was less a 
concern with style than with con- 
tent. Eventually, Desiderio became 
more and more intrigued with the 
artistic process, and technique be- 
came one of his chief concerns. 

Desiderio’s most interesting 
and identifiable works are his 


massive triptychs that display — 


three seemingly disjointed and 
unrelated images. Desiderio de- 
scribed the logic behind such 
works: a quasi-Freudian notion 
about the importance of dreams 
and memory. These triptychs, 


_Desiderio explained, show his 


concern for narrativity. For De- 
siderio, narrativity is not about 
telling a story in the traditional 
sense, but rather a series of imag- 
es that create some cohesive idea, 
however opaque. Desiderio traced 
this method to its foundations in 
the history of art, aesthetic theory 
and psychoanalysis. 

One’s of Desiderio’s most im- 
portant influences is his son, who 
at a young age suffered from a 
stroke and now remains men- 
tally and physically disabled. 
The paintings of his son are poi- 
gnantly intense, as they capture 


the pain and love of both the sub- 
ject and artist. Desiderio recalled 
the way his son’s tragedy rid him 
of his cynicism and helped him 
to appreciate the value of life 
and, consequentially, art. 
Desiderio att is continuing to 
develop positively, as evidenced 
by his brilliant Cockaigne, a me- 
ticulously rendered image about 
the excess of both our contempo- 
rary society in general and the art 
world in particular. Desiderio’s 
creations contradict the erroneous 
proclamation that art is dead after 
modernism. It is very much alive. 
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Vincent Desiderio discussed his post-modern paintings this week at the Mattin Center. 








3D Design is a novice sculpture 
class described as “disorganized, 
but a class where students are al- 
lowed to think independently.” 
Visual Reality, offered in the fall, 
is a course emphasizing “the 
imagination and dream imagery” 
through the use of many different 
mediums, Hankin said. 

Art of Architecture (three 
credits) is a hands-on course 
that incorporates the basics of 
architecture into the studio set- 
ting. Junior James Mclver said 
that every week there is a new 
project requiring dedication 
and imagina- 
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WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Aylin Ryan’s Art of Architecture project graces the Mattin Center steps. 


to the arts certificate, students can 
take classes at MICA. Students are 
allowed to take one class per se- 
mester at a neighboring university 
through the Cooperative Program. 
Though it is difficult to match up 
scheduling, since MICA is on a 
different academic calendar, and 
to find transportation during the 
week when the Collegetown Shut- 
tle doesn’t run. It is a good source 
for advanced students who are 
looking to continue their art edu- 

cation beyond the basics. 
The Homewood Art Work- 
shops are sadly overlooked by 
most of the 





tion. Projects 
include trompe 
l'oeil effects 
and the abil- 
ity to create 
and manipu- 
late 3D spaces. 
Though here 
at Hopkins 
there iisn’t an 
architecture 
program, the 
Arts Department can help stu- 
dents prepare for architecture 
school. Alwakeel will be attend- 
ing either Michigan or Illinois 
Institute of Technology for a 
three-year architecture masters 
program. The Arts Department 
helped him create a portfolio 
and fulfill his required studio 
classes for architecture school. 
The Homewood Art Workshops 
does not offer a major or minor, but 
students can receive an art certifi- 
cate for both visual and perform- 
ing arts. Students who participate 
in independent work outside of 
the classroom and complete an 
approved final project can receive 
recognition upon graduation. Af- 
ter proposing her idea to Hankin, 
sophomore Kerry Rose is now 
completing an independent col- 
lage project for credit. In addition 


med. 


The Arts Depart- 

ment is worlds away 
from the intensity of 
engineering and pre- 


Hopkins com- 
munity. This 
campus fails to 
recognize the 
artistic © talent 
of its students 
and its faculty. 
Graduate _ of 
2005 Aaron 
Yamada-Hanff 
is one of the 
Homewood 
Art Workshop success stories, as 
he is now doing post-bac work at 
MICA. After expressing his con- 
cern to his adviser about a future 
in art, the advisor’s response was, 
“Become a doctor.” He commends 
the Hopkins Arts Department, 
and especially Hankin, saying, 
“He really cares about maintain- 
ing the presence of art at Hop- 
kins.” Yamada-Hanff’s advice to 
those here at Hopkins interested 
in art careers is to maintain realis- 
tic goals, find ways to make your 
time here at Homewood work to 
your benefit, and get out in the 
Baltimore community. Hankin 
warmly encourages all students 
to take an art course at Hopkins. 
With an amazing faculty, interest- 
ing topics and great on-and-off 
campus resources, you will not be 
disappointed. 





BMA Print Fair revels in 
a popular public medium 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Print-making is the art form of 
our generation, whatever catego- 
ry it is that we fall under. As the 
internet and globalization have 
brought the world closer together, 
they have also opened the public 


to information that was once held | 


near and dear to artists. Thus, the 
secret to printmaking, as well as 
nuclear technology and Angelina 
Jolie’s pregnancy test, is now as- 
scesible to everyone. Now, with- 
out formal training or experience, 
anyone can be an artist. 

Perhaps printing appeals so 
much to the modern-day stary- 
ing artist because it is easy. One 
stencil can be transferred, en 
masse, Onto any surface, creat- 
ing a saturation of the form and 
the pattern. But this overkill of 
imagery is fitting as we seem to 


be wrapped up in an age where 
subtlety is lost to the appeal of 
the “real” and the “shocking.” 

Print media, popularized by 
Andy Warhol but by no means 
started by him, has taken the 
art-school world by storm and 
anchored itself the title of rage 
du jour. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art both recognized and cel- 
ebrated the popularity of the 
form this weekend. On April 1 
and 2 the BMA hosted artists and 
dealers alike in its biennial print 
festival. 

The festival, which was free 
for students, was held in three 
rooms on the upper floors of the 
museum. Custom color prints, 
wood blockings and transferred 
Photographs climbed the walls, 
all screamed for attention. The 
number of people that shuffled 
through each room to pause 
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By PATRICK KENNEDY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A film's location, sometimes, 
can take ona character all its own. 
And it’s always satisfying when 
that location holds in store as 
much scenic grandeur as human 
drama as the Chesapeake Bay of 
director Doug Sadler’s Swimmers. 
So maybe the on-site sweeps of 
small forested-in houses and har- 
bor skies at 5 a.m. don’t achieve 
the majesty of the cityscapes and 
Western panoramas that one finds 
in films far bolder than Sadler’s 
sophomore effort. Yet the one as- 
pect of Swimmers that rings per- 
fectly true is the intimate vision of 
the crab-netting and oyster-boat- 
ing town of Oxford, Md., where 
the entire project was filmed. 
This is the world that Sadler, who 
also wrote the script over several 
years, knew in his youth — pre- 
served for us with a picture-post- 
card quietness. 

That a relative novice like 
Sadler can construct such a com- 
pelling tableau vivant is quite com- 
mendable, but that he does so in 
spite of a perilously sappy plotline 
is nothing short of amazing. All 
critics have their peculiar aver- 
sions, and two of the leading ones 
on my list—namely, sentimental- 
ized family drama and child act- 
ing—pretty much form the life- 
blood of Swimmers. Through the 
eyes of 11 year-old Emma Tyler 
(Tara Devon Gallagher), we watch 
the adults of her community 
struggle with drinking problems, 
deep-seated traumas and the bur- 
den of paying for an operation on 
the young girl's right ear. There 
you have it: exactly the kind of 
super-sweet story most reviewers 
have been trained to hate. Yet by 
some artistic miracle, or simply 
by dint of excellent casting and 
measured camera work, Swim- 
mers inspires a level of empathy 
that often proves elusive to more 
wizened filmmakers. 

For now let’s return to Sadler's 
tale, however dangerously melo- 
dramatic it may appear. Though 





Thank You for Smoking is cynically tunny 


By AMY SHEERAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Nick Naylor is a winning guy. 


With a charming smile and an 
honest face, he could be the may- 


or of a small town, the principal 


of an elementary school or an ac- 


tor in a toothpaste commercial. 


Instead, Nick has one of the 


most loathed jobs in the world. 


He's the spokesperson for Big To- 


bacco. 


Nick (Aaron Eckhart) shame- 


lessly refutes scientific evidence, 


common knowledge and a young 
boy dying of lung cancer in 
Thank You For Smoking, director 
and screenwriter Jason Reitman’s 


Scenic Swimmers creates mem 
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Tara Devon Gallagher and Robert Knott star in director Doug Sadler's Swimmers, filmed on-location in Oxford, Maryland. 


Emma’s waterside town may be 
just a short drive from Baltimore, 
it often seems to be located both 
galaxies away and ages in the 
past. Life, at first, seems like one 
rolling idyll — protected by her 
mother and father (Cherry Jones 
and Robert Knott), our heroine 
spends her days swimming and 
riding her bike. Here, even the 
policemen, like Emma’s brother 
Clyde (Shawn Hatosy), have noth- 
ing to say but kind, helpful things. 
But when they discover that their 
youngest child will need an ex- 
pensive ear surgery, Emma’s hon- 
est yet none-too-wealthy family is 
pushed to the verge of crisis. 

One cataclysm, however, usu- 
ally leads to another in such situ- 
ations. After.wrecking his boat on 
an early morning harbor run, Em- 
ma’s waterman father settles into 
a depressed haze, driving around 
in his pickup truck and cynically 
downing massive quantities of 


Rolling Rock. Her normally stead- 
fast mother holds up a little bet- 
ter under the strain, but Emma is 
forced to look elsewhere for real 
refuge. As her family disintegrates, 
the well-meaning girl turns her at- 
tention to a troubled young wom- 
an named Merrill (Sarah Paulson) 


‘SWIMMERS 


Starring: Cherry Jones, Robert 
Knott, Tara Devon Gallagher 
Director: Doug Sadler 

Run Time: 4 hr 30 mins 
Rating: N/A 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 











whom Clyde discovered sulking 
among the remnants of her de- 
ceased parents’ house. 

Swimmers may be an intensely 
visual movie — thanks to Rodney 
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Taylor’s neat cinematography — 
though it often runs a little more 
like a good novel. What starts as 
an impressionistic sweep (embel- 
lished, somewhat unfortunately, 
with an awkward voice-over 
from Emma) soon gives way to a 


devoted calibration of exposition | 


and conflict. There are plenty 
of round characters here, from 
Knott’s wounded patriarch to 
Jones’ model of motherly devo- 
tion and pained indignation — all 
of whom speak in a reassuringly 
buoyant, down-home accent. 

For sotne reason, Sadler felt 
compelled to yoke Merrill to a 
set of all-too-predictable problem 
child antics. True, these do consist 
mostly of firing sexual provoca- 
tions at happy, hapless Clyde, but 
they say so much less than Paul- 
son’s staring mistrust, or the off- 
beat confidence that she places in 
Emma — her new “best friend.” 

Real balance, and sympa- 
thy, is not all that common to 
today’s studio system directors, 
and may be fleeting fast from 
the newly-anointed, high-profile 
indie scene. I won’t argue with 
the awards that Swimmers picked 
up at its Sundance premiere, nor 
with the publicity that everyone 
from Mayor O'Malley to the good 
people at the Maryland Film Fes- 
tival have bestowed upon this 
picture. Any film that takes the 
Old Line State as its milieu can’t 
help drawing such attentions, 
but Swimmers winds up as more 
than a travel advertisement, and 
certainly more than the Lifetime 
movie hour fare it would seem to 
promise. For a little while, we can 
dwell in a slice of America that 
runs on its own small tragedies 
and small joys, but is delineated 
sensitively enough to feel oddly, 
pleasantly close to home. 
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New Vibrations 


= The Fiery Furnaces 


Bitter Tea 


4 Fat Possum 


April 18, 2006 


After last year’s disappoint- 
ing release of Rehearsing My 
Choir, The Fiery Furnaces have 
returned to what they do best, 
without sacrificing any of the 
ingenuity for which they have 
become known. The Friedberg- 


| ers’ new effort, Bitter Tea, to be 


released in the U.S. on April 18, 
is an amalgamation of the best 
parts of their previous albums 
— the physicality of Gallows- 
bird’s Bark, the epic greatness of 
Blueberry Boat and the pop-rock 


| accessibility of EP — without all 


that unfortunate Grandma busi- 
ness. 

In fact, the order of tracks on 
Bitter Tea seems to follow that ex- 
act chronology with the album's 
earlier songs evoking the Fur- 
naces’ freshman roughness. The 
throbbing, pounding piano on 
“I’m In No Mood” —along with 
some militant-sounding vocals 
by Eleanor — recalls the simi- 
larly scrappy “I’m Gonna Run” 
from Gallowsbird’s Bark. 

Farther along we encounter 
several tracks reminiscent of 
Blueberry Boat, the Fiery Fur- 
naces’ ambitious sophomore 
album. With “Borneo,” for in- 
stance, the Friedbergers’ typi- 
cally intricate imagination is 
on full display. On it we take 
part in a bizarre, gambling-fu- 
eled journey from the suburbs 
of New Canaan, Conn., to Bal- 
timore’s own Inner Harbor and 
Pimlico (really!), and, by way of 
Sydney, eventually end up on 
the titular Indonesian island. 











The song’s pacing and Eleanor’s 
singing are, at once, frantic and 
leisurely. 

Bitter Tea also highlights an- 
other of Eleanor’s greatest tal- 
ents: her paradoxical ability to 
sing with a gray melancholy 
while still being able to make 
what she’s singing sound catchy. 
“Waiting To Know You” is a 
good example of this. It’s a song 
about, oddly enough, waiting 
for something that won't ever 
come, but Eleanor is able make it 
all seem so foot-tappingly, head- 
bobbingly good. 

Another song, however, has a 
monopoly on the super-catchy. 
“Police Sweater Blood Vow” is 
possibly the most appealing song 
the Furnaces have ever made, 
and, to their credit, they’re able 
to pull it off without the loss of 
any of their trademark styliz- 
ing effects and banshee electric 
guitars. Not to mention the allit- 
eration, which reaches a climax 
on “Nevers” (essentially a cross 
between an e.e. cummings poem 
and the theme music from Super 
Mario). 

In the end, The Fiery Fur- 
naces have pulled off something 
remarkable and deserving of 
respect: They have redeemed 
themselves without compromis- 
ing the quality or originality of 
their music. 

—Ben Kallman 





The Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs 


Show. Your Bones 


Interscope Re- 
cords 
March 28, 2006 


The Brooklyn trio that stole the 


‘ limelight in 2000 with Fever to Tell 


is back with their much more ma- 
ture and restrained sophomore 
album. A distinctly post-fame 
collection of songs, the lyrics of- 
ten speak of lament and touring 
ennui. But while some might find 
this tweak of the regular Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs number refreshing, 
on the other end those expecting 
the same raw intensity of their 
debut will not find it here. 

The sound in places is too 
cleaned up and over-produced, 
losing the grit and pissed off tone 





reaches the energy of urgency that 
was achieved in the first album. 
However, Karen O’s voice, 
while perhaps slightly less in- - 
tense, maintains its intriguing, 
simultaneously enticing and 
confrontational qualities. Some 
songs, like “Honeybear” and 
“Cheated Hearts,” are certainly 
catchy for the YYYs. “Dudley,” 


is an interesting and satisfy- 
ing variation on a traditional 


lullaby. While not too much of 
a departure from Fever to Tell, 


and not quite as riveting, Show 


Your Bones needs to be looked at 


adaptation of the satiric Christo- 
pher Buckley novel of the same 
name. Branded with such en- 
dearments as a “yuppie Mephis- 
topheles,” Eckhart’s blissfully 
untroubled Nick doesn’t bother 
with questions of moral respon- 
sibility; he’s all about “freedom 
of choice.” When visiting his son, 
Joey’s (Cameron Bright), class for 
a “What do your parents do?” 
talk, Nick charismatically berates 
a young girl whose mother told 
her smoking was bad, and he vig- 
orously encourages the elemen- 
tary school-aged kids to question 
authority and try everything for 
themselves before he is shooed 


found in Fever to Tell. With lots of 
extra effects, it certainly has enough 
sound and layers, but it never 


alone to see what it truly is: an 
imperfect, but enjoyable album. 
—Lauren Hill 


High-octane 
noise-rock 


lineup graces 
Talking Head 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 








COURTESY OF TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX ENTERTAINMENT 
Aaron Eckhart plays a crooked tobacco executive in Jason Reitman’s business satire. 


Daniel Francis 
Doyle 

Who Are Your 
Customers? 
Furniture Records 


as he says, “If you argue cor- 
rectly, you're never wrong.” The 
O.C.’s Adam Brody makes an ap- 
pearance as the assistant of Hol- 
lywood superagent Jeff Megall 
(Rob Lowe), reprising the neu- 
rotic, oblivious, adolescent-hu- 
mor-loving nerd role he seems 
incapable of escaping. 

Thank You For Smoking success- 


surprised at such a strong reac- 
tion to cigarettes, Nick agrees to 
take on the senator, the press and 
the one reporter in particular (Ka- 
tie Holmes) out to ruin him. Macy 
stands out as the stuttering, self- 
righteous statesman, delivering 
with haughty indignation lines 
like, “The great state of Vermont 


will not apologize for its cheese.” In the nonexistent handbook 


out of the classroom. 


Together, Nick, Polly Bailey 
(Maria Bello) and Bobby Jay Bliss 
(David Koechner) make up the 
M.OLD. Squad, the Merchants Of 
Death. Polly represents alcohol, 
and Bobby is the firearm indus- 
In their weekly meet- 
gripe about obstacles 


try’s flack. 
ings, they 


But the underlying conflict of 
the film is between Nick and his 
son, Nick isn’t as concerned with 


[| THANKYOU | 
FOR SMOKING 









fully satirizes politics and, more 
importantly, the political pro- 
cess. Neither Nick nor the sena- 
tor is particularly concerned with 
what they’re spinning so long as 
it’s spun well. Macy’s congress- 
man drags out a ridiculous list of 
experts and concerned citizens to 
support his bill — one, in favor of 








of The Painfully Obvious it 
states that drought, famine and 
straight-up hard luck can lead 
to some rather extreme behav- 
ior. Just ask the Donners. While 
not exactly a resort to cannibal- 
ism, my response to the lack of 
touring bands who make it a 
point to stop in Baltimore has 
rendered me rabid and desper- 





March 5, 2006 


After crooning wistfully, 
playfully even, “I'll write a 
pretty song, and then she'll 
come back to me,” Daniel Fran- 
cis Doyle breathes heavily four 
times and then proceeds to 
thrash about on his guitar and 
throw himself down a flight of 





output is not for the weak-stom- 
ached. The LP changes styles and 
time signatures so frequently, 
you're bound to be put on edge, 
if not entirely compelled. It’s 
background music for the clini- 
cally insane, and the album lasts 


i dly substances the symbol warning as opposed 
oe) ope pee tit alcohol to re traditional Poastach ie ate for anything remotely inter- | stairs while hitched to his one- just long enough to give you 
syndrome vexes Polly to no end the surgeon general, claims that | esting a mere cab ride away, and | man-band setup. At least, that’s a glimpse into his glass-shard 


— and, in one hilarious conver- 
argue over who is 
most likely to be the target of a 
terrorist assassination based on 
the relative death rates of their 


sation, they 





the government's use of English 
in the warnings demonstrates its 
hatred for Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens. The senator strains to show 
genuine concern for these people 
while privately recognizing their 


in consequence, has led to my at- 
tendance at some rather peculiar 
shows. 

And I’m not even talking 


about a want for remotely popu- 


lar touring bands, either. Certain 


what I make of this spastic rack- 
et. While abusing oneself via a 
staircase and a drum kit is prob- 
ably the ultimate most badass 
form of self-loathing, merely be- 
ing able to produce such an in- 


heart without breaking any skin. 

Perhaps a result of my resid- 
ual teen angst, or maybe due to 
a bias toward one-man-bands in 
general, I’m inclined to say that 
this LP has all the necessary 


5 rd onhis friends’ teaching Joey right from wrong absurdity. ; smaller Midwest or Memphis | fectious exorcism of noiserunsa ingredients to soundtrack (if 
nage ee rasa res them that as he Si with teaching him how For all of the devilish charm of | acts whose decrepit, ramshackle close second. not induce) mental breakdown. 
pa probably hate them a and why he does his job. Notonly — Thank You For Smoking, the movie | vans could probably benefit from Who Are Your Customers? isthe And that’s some high praise. 

. does he not apologize for what he is ultimately blunted by a disap- | 2 night's stop in The Greatest | first release by Dan Doyle, who Doyle’s screaming, pleading, 





does, Nick actually enjoys de- 
fending corporations that have 


pointing moral turn. But in spite 
of that one flaw, its devil-may-care 


City in America would suit me 
just fine. 


performs alone as a one-man- 
band and lends his drumming 
skills to Austin, Texas bands Tux- 


exhalations, crashing symbols 
and bursts of white noise guitar 


no positive aspects. ‘ attitude and light, well-delivered Out of this desperation has work together toward disturb- 

. Eckhart is perfect as Nick: a eerenciette ita must-see | come a series of unexpectedly | edo Killers and When Dinosaurs _ ing perfection, and his is a live . 
morally repugnant but unfail- for anyone who has ever sensed | g00d nights and some pretty bi- Ruled the Earth. Blending spastic act 1 await with baited, heavy _ 
ingly likeable, he always has the just how ludicrous our political | zarre ones. None have ever really | punk and a chaotic din with ele- breaths. ’ 
perfect argument ready — and, system can be. -ContinueD ON Pace B8 ments of math rock, Doyle’s solo —Emily Benjamin 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Local print showcase draws enthusiastic crowd Writing Seminars chair 


Despite prohibitively high prices, visiting artists and print sellers create an intriguing weekend forum in the BMA's galleries 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
at every portfolio and rack was 
astounding. In all my past trips to 
the BMA I've rarely had to share 
an entire room with more than one 
other person. But even on the sec- 
ond day of the festival the group of 
shoppers and admirers was steady 
and the atmosphere was excited. 

The turnout of artists was im- 
pressive, the spread of which ex- 
isted on both a local and interna- 
tional scale. Each dealer displayed 
art that was progressively more 
interesting as you moved through 
the rooms. The first room dis- 
played more drawings and photos 
or computer transfers than actual 
ink or paint prints. One dealer, 
displaying Ryan McGuinness and 
Anne Maguire’s work, laid out 
some of the most interesting and 
grandiose prints in the room. 

A four panel print of a pink 
jacket immediately captured one’s 
attention, which then jumped 
from the beautiful gold-pattern, 
heat-transferred decal on a skate- 
board deck to a simple ink block 
print of colorful public service an- 
nouncement images from the 80s. 
One table hosted a series of asian- 
themed prints on rice paper and 
even a map of the world on lightly 
stained rice paper. Some of the 





By ROY BLUMENFELD 
| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“It’s time to take us back,” says 
Writing Seminars chair Dave 
Smith in an authoritative tone, 


| sc 
| ever so pleasantly masked by his 


friendly Southern drawl, “to a 
point when students see who we 
are, what we represent and what 
we stand for.” The presentation 
of one’s own work is problematic 
ina field where the curriculum is 
particularly malleable and sub- 
jective. There are no classic text- 


| books for writing courses, and 
| anthologies are constantly evolv- 


ing. So who do you teach, how 


| do you editorialize and when do 
| you present your own work? 


Smith admits it is a dicey is- 


| sue. “We don’t want to defer the 


ALEX BEGLEY/NEWS-LETTE 


Baltimore residents inspected the works on display at last weekend's Print Fair, a biennial event that draws a range of artists. 


dealers took the opportunity to 
display things that didn’t even re- 
motely fall into the print category, 
like Richard Dupont’s aluminum 
grenade sculpture. 

Nikki S. Lee, an up and com- 


ing photographer, had her book 
on display with some other art- 
ists who had transferred land- 
scapes onto lit backgrounds. 
Laying the black and white, eerie 
mountain images across a lumi- 





Air Conditioning overpowers local bands 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B7 
been “bad,” as I can usually find 
some comic (not necessarily re- 
deeming) quality in even the 
worst live performance — though 
maybe it’s just the beer. In this 
latter category I have been sub- 
ject to the tedious manipulation 
of laptop noises by some hulking 
figure in a stained bunny cos- 
tume and the relentless, 40-min- 
ute long drone of three unchang- 
ing guitar tones by two guys who 
didn’t even have the decency to 
face the audience once while 
playing. The Air Conditioning 
show at the Talking Head Club 
this past Thursday, March 30 was 
another in a long line of stabs-in- 
the-dark, and while not life-alter- 
ing, was thankfully nothing like 
these aforementioned stunts. 

The first band of the night 
was Hollywood. That I could 
hear instrumental echoes of the 
last minute or so of their set as 
the taxi rolled up E. Davis Street 
isn’t saying much, as virtually 
anything going on in the Talking 
Head can usually be heard a few 
blocks down. Except for that time 
Plot to Blow Up the Eiffel Tower 
took the stage for a half hour and 
didn’t really play anything. 

Perestroika and the New Flesh 
went on second and third, re- 
spectively, and I could have done 
without their sets in favor of more 
from our headliner. Baltimore lo- 
cals Perestroika acted like little 
more than a few kids jamming 
in some wood-paneled basement, 
finally cohering their shuddering 
guitar and punching bass around 
a taut rhythm for the last 60 sec- 
onds of the set. Had their entire 
performance been of this quality, 
I definitely would have left at the 
end of the night more comfortable 
with the $7 cover charge. 

The New Flesh seemed to have 
arrived at the venue with a healthy 
dose of confidence, presumably 







school's’ 
for SUMME 


due to the fan club 
in tow. The usual- 
ly empty area up 
front was replaced 
by a small though 
formidable horde 
of choppy-haired 
girls and a few 
guys attempt- 
ing to outirony 
one another via 
plaid, and only 
plaid. There was 
not much to dis- 
tinguish the New 
Flesh from Pere- 
stroika other than 
more frequent 
vocals and a for- 
saking of mean- 
dering, untamed 
guitar lines for a 
bit more structure. 
The parental base- 
ment jam quality 
was still present. 
To their credit, 
though, I’m happy 
to report that nei- 
ther of these bands 
resorted to laptops 
or bunny suits. 
Now call me downright mo- 
ronic, but based on the Web site 
description of Air Conditioning, I 
had seriously prepped myself for 
a night of witnessing “telephone 
wires as strings and hubcaps for 
picks,” as paraphrased.. (Seri- 
ously though, how awesome does 
that sound?) The “tree trunks for 
sticks” bit should have let me in 
on this glaringly evident use of 
literary license, but as I suggested 
before: moronic. While not the bib- 
lically epic, show-to-end-all-shows 
I'd been led to believe, they played 
a solid set saturated with all the 
eardrum abuse and mangled gui- 
tar you could ever want. Noisy as 
all hell, yes, but also with a solid 
base that serves not to alienate lis- 
teners but actually draw people in 
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Matt Franco rocks on guitar and vocals in Air Conditioning. 


— shock and awe, if you will. They 
too kept the same three member 
guitar-bass-drums setup as the 
previous bands, but ultimately 
produced a far more potent prod- 
uct. 

During the final two minutes 
of the set, the floor and my nerves 
began to shake, the sweltering 
air of the bar vibrated against 
my temples, and the entire atmo- 
sphere became very, very still. 
Air Conditioning had turned the 
venue into the very antithesis of 
the band’s name — a stagnant 
swamp of deranged pariahs, a 
chrome factory caught in a blaze, 
a hellish inferno. At less than 20 
minutes the set was far too short, 
but I may have gone deaf other- 
wise. é 
















nescent backdrop gave each print 
an aloof, foggy feeling. 

Mac computer screens dotted 
every table, playing slideshows of 





the artists at work on a loop and | 
giving each dealer’s table a sexy | 


yet mature look. Even though 
students and window shoppers 
were welcome, they were brushed 
aside, if not completely ignored 
by the dealers, if they didn’t look 


like they were there to spend | 
something. And with the prices | 
the pieces were being sold at, it | 


wasn't hard to tell who was there | 


to spend. The average price of a 
small print was around $500, with 
some smaller ones dipping down 


to $130. No one flinched at the | 


sight of a $5,000 dollar price tag, 
which was, comparatively, an af- 
fordable piece. 

The BMA has taken advan- 
tage of a fad that seems to grow 
only more popular. Even though 
printing has the tendency to ren- 
der the term “one of a kind” ob- 
solete, people are still ready and 
willing to shell out big bucks for 
choice prints. 





| classics,” he says, “but we are 
| conscious of 
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revamps facully readings 


tive atmosphere. 

What of the pressure to pub- 
lish just for the sake of an impres- 
sive resume? Smith rejected this 
outright as a factor. “This is not 
to pressure the professors, it’s to 
create an opportunity for them. 
Being at Hopkins, we are com- 
petitors on an international level. 
Most of our professors have books 
coming out this year — that is an 
extraordinary production level.” 

Compared to other schools, 
the Writing Seminars faculty has 
a truly impressive track record. 
Long lists of novels, poetry and 
criticism published with the ma- 
jor players, numerous awards and 
distinctions of honor. Professors 
are expected to be on the “cutting 
edge” as Smith says (subsequently 
lamenting the use of cliché), and in 
this sense, one gets the feeling that 

the _depart- 





the fact that 
we're partici- 
pating in that 
same creative 
environ- 
ment.” Hop- 
kins used to 
have a_ plat- 
form for fac- 
ulty readings 


Even writing profes- 
sors are expected to 
show constant progress 
through research and 
published works. 


ment is not 
too different 
from _ those 
engaged in 
research. 
Finally 
we get to 
the question 
that has been 
looming over 





all the time, 
and somewhere down the line it 
disappeared. Smith’s vision is to 
bring about some kind of medi- 
an position. The worry is: what a 
writer thinks is important might 
not come through as such if one’s 
own work is not addressed. The 
best analogy is to Peabody profes- 
sors, who teach Bach and Mozart 
in class, but also have recitals of 
their own work. 

Publish or perish — such is the 
callous mantra of academia. From 
biology to history, and even writ- 
ing, professors are expected to 


| show constant progress through 


research and published works. 
One might expect, therefore, a 
healthy amount of disgruntled 
angst on the part of the faculty, 
especially in a creative field, but 
Smith had nothing but good 
things to say about the competi- 


the air of op- 

timism. Is quality ever sacrificed 
in the stampede toward quantity? 
Smith takes a moment, then cracks 
a smile. “Well,” he says, “Ralph 
Ellison wrote only one novel, but 
we're not all Ralph Ellison.” 

Last week was the first faculty 
reading of the semester, featuring 
senior faculty members John T. 
Irwin and Alice McDermott. Mc- 
Dermott read a chapter from her 
upcoming sixth novel After This 
about a girl going with her friend 
to get an abortion. The piece was 
so compelling and self-contained, 
it read like a short story. Irwin 
read first from his narrative poem 
As Long As It’s Big, and then from 
his upcoming verse drama, Pure 
Products of America Inc. Both works 
were thoroughly engaging and 
funny, read by Irwin with great 
wit and levity. 
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your Horoscope 








Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

New to the Internet this week are 
pictures of your mother, courtesy 
of us. That's right, we did the dirty 
deed with her, and we have proof. 
Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Editors at The Onion are much fun- 
nier than us. It’s OK, we'll admit 


it. Plus, they also have calendars 
and T-shirts. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Should you find $30 on the ground, 
don’t pocket it. It’s mine. You can 
return it to me by leaving it at the 
Gatehouse. 

Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Look behind you, there’s a crazy 
maniac. Just kidding, made ‘va 
look! Boy, we fooled you. Seriously 
though, watch out for maniacs. — 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Forward all of your e-mail to your 
boss this week, and if he or she 
asks why you are doing this, slap 
him or her around a little. 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

To our knowledge, no one has yet 
to recieve the world record for 
constant nudity. It’s time for you 
to man up. Live the dream, baby. 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

“Losing” is the best way to sum 
up this next week. Expect to lose 
glasses, iPods, money and maybe, 
if you're lucky, your virginity. 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Their campus is so much cooler at 
Coney Island University. Where 
else can you major in “Carnie”? 
Consider transferring. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Anal retentive people need to 
learn to just lighten up. Seriously. 
What's the deal? Freud has had 
you pegged for a century now. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Virginity is a precious thing. Way 
to have spoiled it on that meat- 
head, you dolt. This week, claim 
to be a born-again virgin. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
“And be home before midnight 
Remember when your parents 
used to tell you this? Well now 
you can say, “Screw that crap!” 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Sleep is so overrated. Focus on 
staying up as long as possible. If 
you want, we'll even slap you ev- 
erytime you close your eyes. 
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Wasted Ink 








by Nate Min 





I'm going to 





| 
| 





Give Me That Ta ai. Seriously 


o, the other day, I came 

up with this amazing 

new sexual technique. 

I call it the “King Solo- 

mon.” I can’t really ex- 
plain how it works here, but I will 
say this: It involves making love 
with a woman, as well as sawing 
a baby in half. You can probably 
figure out the rest. Anyway, this 
week’s column is about finding a 
summer job. 

Finding a summer job is 
tough. This shouldn’t surprise 
anyone, since we all know what 
this really boils down to: con- 
vincing people that they should 
give their money to you. And 
people don’t want to give their 
money to just anybody. People 


like having money. If someone's _ 


going to give their money to an- 
other person, they want to make 
sure that this person kicks ass. If 
you don't kick ass, you won't get 
anyone's merey: This is why all 
poor people are losers. 

Nal 5 sa I kick a whole lot of 
ass, but not in a marketable way. 
That’s a big problem. If there 


were a way to get paid just for - 


being awesome, I'd have more 
money than God, or maybe even 
Bill Gates. But no, in today’s 
workforce, you actually have to 
be able to do something. And 
let’s face it: I can’t do anything. 
Or at least anything that would 
make me enough money to buy 
a yacht. And I really, really need 
a yacht. 

My parents know how unmar- 
ketable I am, and they never miss 
an opportunity to remind me. 
Here’s every conversation I have 
with my mother: 

Mom: Hey, I heard that [kid 
I went ee, school with but 


barely know] just got a job ata 
[law firm / / 


Disneyland today. 







Me: Oh, that’s cool. 

Mom: Yeah, his starting salary 
is going to be around $50,000 a 
year. 

Me: I see. 

Mom: Yep. ; 

Me: Uh... what was the point 
of that story? 

Mom: I guess we still love 
you. 


And here's every conversation 
I have with my father: 


Dad: Have you thought about 
going to law school? 

Me: No... 

Dad: Why not? 

Me: I don’t want to be a law- 

er. 

Dad: Well, that’s a terrible ex- 

cuse. 


Matt Diamond 
One Fry Short 


As bad as it is, I can’t really 
blame my parents for their atti- 
tude. You see, in the Jewish reli- 
gion, a son’s worth is based solely 
on his starting salary out of col- 
lege. If you're making minimum 
wage, you might as well marry a 
non-Jew; either way, you're dead 
to us. I'll probably end up doing 
both, so maybe they'll cancel each 
other out. Or maybe my mom will 
stick her head in the oven. 

But seriously, my parents have 
a point. I need to get a decent 
summer job or else I'll be poor, 
and that’s no fun. I just have to 
make myself marketable. So, to 
that end, I’ve prepared a list of 
reasons why you, the reader (and 


potential employer), should hire — 


~ PRISON ® 
Disreytand 











me. Let's take a look: 
REASONS TO GIVE MATT 
DIAMOND A SUMMER JOB 


1) My bellybutton is a spiral. You 
probably don’t believe me, but 
this is actually true. My parents 
claim it had to do with the um- 
bilical cord falling off the wrong 
way, but I have my own theory. 
Namely that I am the Messiah. 


2) I’m not a robot. Everyone 
knows robots are poor workers, 
always slacking off or becoming 
self-aware. But not me. This is be- 
cause I am definitely not a robot. 


3) Lam the Messiah. See #1. 


4) I don’t have ebola, Someone 
that does not have ebola is a valu- 
able asset to any company. You 
want a worker who doesn’t have 
a highly contagious, fatal vi- 
rus. Productivity always suffers 
when employees hemorrhage on 
company time. 


5) Lcan fly. This is probably not 
true. Still, come on. 


I'm sure by now youre all 
frantically sending me e-mails 
about how much you want to 
hire me. If not, you'd better hurry 
or you'll lose your chance. Here’s 
the deal: If you have money, and 
you want to give me this money 
over the summer in exchange for 
some sort of service, AND you 


live in Baltimore or the New York | 


metropolitan area, send me an e- 
mail. Then maybe, if I’m feeling 
generous, I'll allow you to hire 
me, 
In conclusion, 100111011010011 
101011011010100101 ... suckers, 


Matt Diamond is about as useful as 
a Lego vibrator and can be contacted 
at mdiamond@jhu.edu. 
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JHU Public Health 


by Eric Chung 


; Son, sweet hair, yo! 
Dang, thanks, I'm also 
diggin’ my new do. 

Bit long though.. 


Oh... okay. 










‘N 











Next Day...again 
Alright, this has to got 


to be acceptable this 
time. 


How about now? 
Still a bit long... 


Gahh.. damn it. 














Nice! Do you just 
live at the salon or 
something, dude? 











Haha, very funny! No 
way dude, My hair is 
emo, so it cuts itself. 


Ohhhh, | get it. 
Makes sense. 


Wait a second... WTF is going 
on here? Flippin’ A... 















Wasted Ink 


i — 


by Nate Min 








So guys, what 
are you going 
to do after 
graduation? I’m 
going to write 
more goth 
poetry. 
























Bully! I shall 

diversify my 
stock holdings! 
Ra ra ra! 










I’m going to 
become a 
bong engineer! 
I wanna be on 
the cover of 
Cannibus 



















I’m going to 

keep getting 
money from my - 
parents. Spring 
Break for life! 






















I’m No Cartoonist 


Right After 
The Midterm: 


What you get for #3??? 


A lot of people put 2/3. 








by Eric Chung 








Every 3x3 _ square 
must contain the num- 
bers 1 through 9 with- 
out repeats. Every 
row and column must 
contain the number 1 
through 9 without re- 
peats. 















_ Last week's _ solu- 
tions (empty spaces 
RP to bottom, right to 
left): FYI, there are too 
many solutions... it was 
a joke. 
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This Saturday, April 8, the 
Stills with special guest Sam 
Roberts will play at Sonar at 8 
p-m. The four-piece band from 
Montreal is known for their 
stately, post-punk style, draw- 
ing influences from the synth- 
drenched undertones of bands 
like Echo and the Bunnymen 
and Joy Division. Their chim- 
ing guitar riffs and meaning- 
ful lyrics accompanied by the 








melodramatic, brooding voice 
of lead singer Tim Fletcher 
| make for memorable songs 
| list just can’t ns 














clu ; ; 
| Hamelin, guitarist Greg Paquet 
and bassist Oliver Crowe, who 
| 


“Vea 


= ~ TY): oe 
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have been friends since the age of 
12 playing in various bands un- 
til together forming The Stills in 
2000. These art school students 
left Canada with the intentions of 
using a two-month stay in New 
York City to create a rich, swar- 
thy pop sound alongside their 
four-track recorder, which is ru- 
mored to be a thank you gift for 
helping a friend in Barcelona in 
need of some money. 

After a summer of spending 
nights on various friends’ couch- 


East Village in 2002, the 
with 

















However, it was resulting oppor- 
tunities to do joint shows with 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWTHESTILLS.NET 
Logic may have broken their hearts, but these Montreal crooners will suck it up and perform a show at Sonar this Saturday, April 8. 


Montreal band The Stills perform 




















the Music, the Rapture, the 
Streets, the Yeah Yeah Yeahs 
and Interpol that launched the 
Stills into a concrete spot in the 
ever-changing rock scene. 
Their EP Rememberese de- 
buted in June 2003, paving the 
way for a stateside tour with In- 
terpol that fall. Their first full al- 
bum, Logic Will Break Your Heart, 
followed in October of that year. 
Their next album, Without Feath- 
ers, is expected in early May. 
The show will be an exciting 
night to catch The Stills’ swirl- 


—Anusha Gopalratnam 





Visual Arts 


Westnorth Studio 


The Westnorth Studio will pres- 
ent an exhibit called Gender (f). 
The display will feature the voices 
of 50 different women from vary- 
ing geopraphical and_ theoreti- 
cal backgrounds. This exhibition 
is dedicated to the hundreds of 
women who were murdered or 
disappeared in Juarez, Mexico 
around the mid-90s up to 2004. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.westnorthstudio.com. 


The Creative Alliance 


Jocelyn Mathewes: Women 
with Icons will be on display at 
the Creative Alliance from April 
5 through 15. Mathewes’ black 
and white portraits capture the 
devoutness and strength that Or- 
thodox Christian Women derive 
from their immense faith. 


Tony Shore: Back in Black will 
be exhibited at the Creative Al- 
liance through April 8. Shore’s 
works are paintings done over 
canvasses of black velvet. He spe- 
cializes in dark caricatures, in- 
spired by the heavy ink and pen 
outlines of comic book art. Shore 
also satirizes Renaissance art 
with his redneck picnic Last Sup- 
per and a parody of the Venus of 
Urbino in his Venus of Sowebo. His 
medium of black velvet becomes 
more than a template, but a force, 
threatening to engulf the viewer 
who beholds it. This is a free ex- 
hibit. For more information call 
(410) 276-1651 or visit http://www. 
creativealliance.org. 


Jewish Museum of Maryland 


A display of vintage clothing and 
accessories will be exhibited in 
Hello Gorgeous! Fahion, Beauty 
and the Jewish-American Ideal. 
The exhibit will focus on how 
Jewish women overcame obsta- 
cles to find an identity through 
fashion. The museum is located 
on 15 Lloyd St. Hours are 12 p.m. 
to 4 p.m. For more information 
call (410) 732-6400 ext. 14. 

















em 
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DNA is a collage of chewed gum by Chang-Jin Lee, an artist featured at the Gender (f) exhibit. 


Gallery Imperato 


The work of five widely recog- 
nized women artists will be dis- 
played in Femme Effect: Part 
Deux. This exhibition will be 
showing through April 15. Art- 
ists include Melissa Dickenson, 
Valerie Fischler, Cara Ober, Dana 
Reifler. and Lauren Schott. Mu- 
seum hours are 11 a.m. to 7 p.m, 
and it is closed on Mondays and 
Fridays. For more information call 
the gallery director at (443) 257- 
4166 or visit http://www.galleryim- 
perato.com. 


The American Institute of 


Architects Baltimore 


An exhibit of Roadside Lures 
will be shown at the American 
Institute of Architects Baltimore 
through April 27. The works of 
Charlene Rene Clark will be fea- 
tured, including her oil paintings 
of old time Maryland sights that 
have long been demolished such 
as the One Spot Flea Killer store 
and the Enchanted Forest. This 
is a free exhibit. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 625-2585 or visit 
http://www.aiabalt.com. 


Mount Clare Museum 


An exhibit featuring Margaret 
Tilghman Carroll: Revolution- 
ary Woman will be on display at 
the Mount Clare Museum. This 
exhibit will focus on Carroll’s 
life at Mount Clare from 1763 un- 
til 1817, Carroll was the wife of a 


wealthy plantation owner. Upon 
her death, Carroll willed that all 
the slaves working at Mount Clare 
go free. Tours of the museum will 
be given, featuring several of Car- 
roll’s possessions. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 837-3262 or go to 
http://www.mountclare.org. 





Campus Events 


Thursday, April 6 


6 p.m. An SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion e-mail sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. A Memorial Service for 
Austin Rottier will be held at the 
Interfaith Center. Friends, fam- 
ily and community members are 
welcome to celebrate the memory 
of Rottier. 


7 p.m. The film Ruins: A Fake 
Documentary will be shown at 
Shaffer 3. This event will be free 
and will be hosted by Angelica 
Serna. 


7 p.m. The National Society 
of Black Engineers will hold a 
meeting at the Laverty Lounge. 
For more information contact 
Dania Joseph at (516) 445-5396 or 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~homes. 


Friday, April 7 


10:30 am. The Second Annual 
Chocolate Festival will be held 
at the Glass Pavilion. The Center 
for Social Concern will host the 
“Chocolate Factory.” Those who 
pay $5 will receive five tickets 
to spend however they please, 
whether it be on samples from 
vendors (which include Godiva 
and Gaga’s) or tickets for raffle 
prizes. This event lasts until 3 
p-m. For more information go 
contact volunteer@jhu.edu. 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Bal- 
timore in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore offers a discounted 
admission of $5 every Friday af- 


| ter 5 p.m. The discounted admis- 
| sion is a great deal, so don’t pass 


it up! Even if you have been to the 
aquarium before, head down to 
check out the new dolphin show. 
For more information, including 
hours of operation, group dis- 
counts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers present 
a production of Into the Woods 
at the Swirnow Theater. Into the 
Woods is a musical by Stephen 
Sondheim that takes traditional 
fairy tales, combines them to- 
gether in the first act and then 
reveals the consequences of their 
actions in the second. This event 
will cost $5 for students and $10 
for general admission. For more 
information contact the Barn- 
stormers at glande@geltechnology. 
com or go to http://www.jhuinto- 
thewoods.com. 


8 p.m. Friday Night Films will 
host a screening of Amelie, a 


MOVIE OPENING 
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Take the Lead 


Movie will debut at the AMC Towson Theater this Fri. 
Showtimes: KSJh kshj SIHJS IF. 














French movie about a shy young 
woman with an overactive imag- 
ination who falls in love with a 
stranger. Audrey Tautou and Ma- 
thieu Kassovitz star in this fea- 
ture. The movie will be shown at 
Mudd Hall. Admission is $2. For 
more information contact Zarrah 
Keshwani at Zkeshwal@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space 
Grant Observatory located in 
Bloomberg offers you a free 
chance to look at the solar system 
with its telescopes, weather per- 
mitting. Call (410) 516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing 
conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


9:30 p.m. The Phi Kappa Psi 
Beach Party will be held on the 
Levering Plaza featuring the Kel- 
ly Bell Band. $2 draft beers will 
be available to those of age. For 
more information contact Lucas 
Bressan at bressan.lucas@gmail. 
com. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Cafe. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening ac- 
tivity. 


Saturday, April 8 


7:30 p.m. A Preparatory Spring 
Dance Showcase will be held 
at the Friedberg Hall at the Pea- 
body Institute. Tickets are $7 for 
students with ID. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.peabody. 
jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Awareness Days 2006 will 
present Chi Chi LaRue, a pio- 


aa 
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neering pornography director of 
the gay porn industry. LaRue will 
speak about his role in promoting 
safe sex in the gay community as 
well as deliver anecdotes about 
his life. This event will be held at 
the Glass Pavilion. 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers present 
another performance of Into the 
Woods at the Swirnow Theater. 
This event will cost $5 for stu- 
dents and $10 for general admis- 
sion. For more information con- 
tact the Barnstormers at glande@ 
geltechnology.com or go to http:// 
www.jhuintothewoods.com. 


Sunday, April 9 


2 p.m. The Barnstormers present 
another performance of Into the 
Woods at the Swirnow Theater. 
This event will cost $5 for stu- 
dents and $10 for general admis- 
sion. For more information con- 
tact the Barnstormers at glande@ 
geltechnology.com or go to http;// 
www.jhuintothewoods.com. 


8 p.m. Ketzev’s Spring Concert 
will be held at the Bloomberg 
Auditorium. The show will also 
be featuring the University of 
Maryland’s a cappella group Rak 
Shalom. This is a free event, for 
more information contact ketzev@ 
jhu.edu. 


Monday, April 10 


6:30 p.m. An SAC General Meet- 
ing will take place at the Mattin 
Center room 161. For more infor- 
mation e-mail sacexec@jhu.edu. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 








Your mother might have told 





you that chocolate gives you 
pimples. Your dentist may have 
made you swear off the sweet 
stuff to ward off the cavities. 
And the overweight, still-un- 
married woman in your office 
may have served as the best ex- 
ample for you to never drown 
yourself in a box of Russell Sto- 
vers. However, what most peo- 
ple don’t realize are the positive 
aspects of chocolate. Chocolate 
contains antioxidants,  caf- 
feine, endorphins, phenethyl- 
amine (a mild sexual stimulant) 
and has even been touted as a 
health food. So, whether your 
interest lies with white or dark 
chocolate, the exotic or the ba- 
sic, satisfy that craving at “The 


Chocolate Factory” at the Glass 


Pavilion this Friday. 


This April 7, from 10:30 a.m, 


to 3 p.m., the Center for Social 





: COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.GODIVA.COM 
Godiva chocolates will be available at the Chocolate Festival at the Glass Pavilion. 


Second Annual Chocolate 
Festival arrives this Fri. 





pissin 











This year, “The Chocolate Fac- 
tory” promises to be bigger, 
better and even chocolatier. 

For the $5 entrance fee, par- 
ticipants receive five tickets, 
which can be traded in for 
chocolate samples or used to 
play games/enter raffles. All 
money raised goes to support 
the Baltimore community. 
Chocolate festival games will 
include Know Ya Chocolate?, a 
Chocolate Art Contest and Jol- 
ly, Jelly Bean Guessing. Choco- 
late vendors include Godiva, 
Whole Foods, GaGa, Green 
and Black Organic Chocolate, 
Edelweiss Bakery, Patisserie 
Poupon and many others. 

The CSC, located on the sec- 





_ond floor of Levering Hall, en- 
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Antonio Banderas stars in 7ake the Lead, a film about a dance teacher in an urban city. 





Concern (CSC) will be spon- . | 
pestle SRE Chocolate Fac _ Health, Mentoring, Social Jus-_ 
tory,” Hopkins’ second annual 
Chocolate Festival. There will teer groups ‘will apply for the _ 
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Hransmodern Age Festival invades Baltimore 


Baltimore hasalways aspired 
to be weirder and stranger than 
everyone else. Now, the city is 
realizing its full potential and 
is slowly aspiring to become 
the experimental capital of the 
world. With the High Zero Fes- 
tival, which has become one of 
the biggest experimental mu- 
sic festivals in the nation and 
improv, freak-out bands like 
Human Host and the Lexie 
Mountain Boys, the city is well 
on its way to becoming a mecca 
for the insane, avant-garde and 
artistic. 

Starting this Thursday, 
April 6, the innovators, ex- 
perimenters and performers 
of Baltimore and surrounding 
areas will join forces under 
the name of the third annual 
Transmodern Age Festival. 
The festival will last through 


| Sunday, April 9th, culminat- 


ing in a free showcase of festi- 
val performers in Wyman Dell 


Park on Charles Street. 


The Maryland Institute Col- 


| lege of Art will host the open- 


ing night of the Transmodern 
Age Festival, which will be an 
evening of experimental film 
and video featuring numerous 


| flicks from various directors 


including Nancy Andrews’ 

Monkeys and Lumps. Jennie 
| Linvingston’s Who's the Top? 
| will be the headliner. The film, 
has been described as an “S&M 
musical comedy,” stars Steve 
Buscemi and Marin Hinkle and 
is about the inherent violence 

of sexual fantasies. 
| On Friday and Saturday, a 
| series of performances and in- 
| stallations will take place at the 
_ G-Spot on Falls Road. Ongoing 
| performance installations will 
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be provided by several artists, 
including the antics of the Insti- 
tute for Infinitely Small Things, 
which will be demonstrating 
their own brand of reactionary 
performance against corporate 
America (One of their demon- 
strations outside of the festival 
included five people lying next to 
a Cingular Rollover Minutes ad 
and literally “rolling-over”). 
Matalux, a creative alliance 





a hii 





of J. Graf and MV. Carbon, will 
bring their reel-tape, “anarchic 
onslaught of sound and energy” 
to the G-Spot on Friday to cap 
off the evening of performances. 
Occasional Detroit, an experi- 
mental hip-rock duo from Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., will be performing 
on Saturday night. Their unique 
style of performance art, audi- 
ence participation and sound ef- 
fect processors was forged from 


COURTESY OF 


Experimental duo Metalux will be performing at the Transmodern Age Festival on Saturday, April 8 and Sunday, April 9. 









P://MISHAMLIMAGE.PBASE.COM 


the depths of the experimental 
music scene in the Midwest. 

An outdoor performance 
will round out the festival with 
performances by many artists 
including local musicians Bob 
Wagner and Lexie Maachi. For 
more information about the 
festival, go to http://www.trans- 
moderage.com. 


—Stephanie Yu 
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Eddie Argos of Art Brut will bring the best of modern art to the Ottobar this Mon. 
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Tuesday, April Ll 


6:30 p.m. Free Massages will be 
given at the HopStop. For more 
information call Savithri Raja at 
(410) 516-8209 or e-mail her at sav- 
ithriv@jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. A Student Council 
General Meeting will convene at 
the Shriver Hall Board Room. For 
more information contact Atin 
Agarwal at stucco@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium will present a lecture 
by Francis Fukuyama entitled 
“American at the Crossroads: 
Finding America’s Role in a 
Changing World” at the Glass 
Pavilion. Fukuyama is a profes- 


sor at SAIS. This is a free event. 


For more information contact 
fas@jhu.edu. 


Wednesday, April 12 


6:45 p.m. Rap Sessions will be 
given by Anthony Quinn at Le- 
vering Lobby. This is a free event 
sponsored by the Center for Afri- 


cana Studies. 


8 p.m. The Classical Club will 
present a screening of the mov- 


ie Jason and the Argonauts at 


Mudd Hall Auditorium. This is 
a free event. ; 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Wind En- 
semble will hold a concert at the 
Friedberg Hall of the Peabody In- 
stitute. Tickets are $8 for students 
with ID. For more information 
go to For more information visit 
http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


tan 


Thursday, April 13 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


Concert List 


Thursday, April 6 


8 p.m. Mix Master Mike of the 
Beastie Boys will DJ at Sonar with 
DJ J Easy, DJ Rockwell and DJ Im- 
pulse. For more information visit 
http://www.sonarblatimore.com. 


8 p.m. Pat McGee Band will 
perform at the Ram’s Head with 
Fool & Horses and Doug Segree. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Savory James cooks up 
something tasty at the Ottobar 
with Carter Tanton and Counter- 
feit Map. For more information 
go to http://www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. The Ponys gallop into the 
Talking Head with mix-masher 
Jason Forrest. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.talkinghead- 
club.com. 


Priday, April 7 


7 p.m. 451, Laughter and the Erec- 
trons will perform at the Charm 
City Art Space. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.ccspace.org. 





8 p.m. Fearless Vampire Killers 
will bring the garlic and wooden 
stakes to the Ottobar with Slum- 
lords, Cold World and Set to Ex- 
plode. For more information go 
to http://www.theottobar.com. 


8:30 p.m. Baltimoreans Lake Trout 
will play at the Recher Theatre 
with the Oranges Band and Two 
if by Sea. For more information go 
to http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


Saturday, April 8 


8 p.m. Logic will break your heart 
at Sonar when the Stills perform 
with special guest Sam Roberts. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


9 p.m. The Squirrels From Hell 
will being the most vicious ro- 
dents from purgatory into the 
Sidebar Tavern. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.sidebar- 
tavern.com. 


9:30 p.m. Tim Kaye will perform 
at the Talking Head with Poly- 
ester, the Glass Family and Bad 
Medicine at the Campfire. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


9:30 p.m. Plunge and Funny 
Money will play at the Ram’s 
Head. For more information go 
to http://www.ramsheadlive.com. 


Sunday, April 9 


8 p.m. The Greyboy Allstars will 
perform at the Recher Theatre. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9:30 p.m. Blowfly will visit the 
Talking Head Club with Despot 
(of Def Jux records), the Ubangis 
and the Savaginas. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


Monday, April 10 


8 p.m. Art Brut will celebrate 
the end of a good weekend at 
the Ottobar with the help of the 
Rogers Sisters and Baby Aspirin. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


Tuesday, April 11 


8 p.m. Ghostface Killah will re- 


turn to Sonar with M-1 of Dead 
Presidents, Planet SB, Brake Fast 
Records and DJ Stretch. The 
French Kicks will also be per- 
forming with separate admission 
from Ghostface. For more infor- 
mation visit hittp.//wiwww.sonarb- 
latimore.com. 


9 p.m. The Rotten Shambles will 
decompose at the Sidebar Tavern 
with the Hounds of Hell and the 
Rip Ovs. For more information go 
to http://www.sidebartavern.com. 


Wednesday, April 12 


7 p.m. Buckcherry, Rock n’ Roll Sol- 
diers and 40 Acres will visit the Re- 
cher Theatre. For more information 
go to http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


7 p.m. Wire Orchestra will play 
at ye olde Charm City Artspace 
with Northern Liberties, Red 
Devil and Down with Gender. 
For more information go to 














NIGHTTIFE 





Red Emmia’s, 800 St. Paul St. 
Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 


http://www.ccspace.org. 


8 p.m. Subhumans will eke their 
way into the Ottobar with open- 
ing acts Caustic Christ, Gorilla 
Angreb and 1905. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.theot- 
tobar.com. 


Thursday, April 13 


8 p.m. Strike Anywhere will zero 
in at the Ottobar with the Mis- 
haps, Midnight Revival and the 
Bedtimes. For more information 
go to http://www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., (410) 727-0468 

Bohagers, 701S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat's Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 : 
Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239, 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St,, (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 ‘ 
Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Pl. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 

Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8338 







(410) 522-0784 












(410) 234-0044 




































(410) 675-5999 













Send details about future - 
events, including date, time, 
location, a brief summary of 
the event to events@jhunews- 
letter.com. E-mail event infor- 
mation the Monday before 
publication. 








9:30 p.m. Thrushes will fly in to 
the Talking Head. Dials, the Way- 
Outs and Bunnygrunt will also 
perform. For more information go 
to http://www.talkingheadclub.com. 


—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 


BARGAIN EVENTS 


Rica eRe! 

-— Third Annual City 

PS Festival ss. 
“On Sat Ege 











- profiled in t - film Hotel wan- 
da. This event will be held at the | 
Central Library on 400 Cathe- 
dral St. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 








Have a thing for those colorful, flowy figure skater costumes? Smuc 





ker's will p 


‘$5t0$10 
Soul Fiesta: Spritual 
Journey | 
The Sankofa Dance The- 


_ atre will present a Soul Fiesta 
underground House Party of 
Afro/Latin, Neosoul, spoken Apri 


word and jazz beats. DJ Oji will 


- be providing the music. Tickets 
range from $7 to $10. For more | 


information go to http://www. 
blackbookscafe.com. = 


COURTESY OF HITTP,/WWWTHESK ATINGTIMESCOM 
resent Stars On Ice this Friday, April 7. 
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PR Ga tine iene 
— StarsOn ice 


woe A eat eal 
Why eed nae A) 
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Clockwise from the top left: A young boy 
plays on the beach on Cayo Levantado, an un- 


inhabited island that is only accessible from. 


the nearest city, Samana, by boat. 


A girl is spotted frolicking in the waves of 
the beautiful but blustery Cabarete Beach. The 
site is known for its kitesurfing and windsurf- 
ing, but because of the frantic winds, it’s not 
an ideal spot for lounging and relaxation. — 


- Locals enjoy the sun on Sostia Beach, a 
town founded by a Jewish community. Sosua 
is a bigger locale than Cabarete and thank 
fully free of tourist hordes. 


Seen from a boat leaving Cayo Levantado 
on the way to Samand4, men race one another 
— at a very leisurely pace — on makeshift 
wind surfboards constructed from palm 
leaves and wood. 


f ‘ 
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